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HE old, warrior statesmen of Japan had a precept: 
“After a victory, tie tighter the cords of your helmet.” 
‘The people of the United States had in 1945 an 
idea: Having achieved victory and having created a new 
association of Nations, hurry home—and throw away your 
helmets.’——And the Government of the United States im- 
plemented that idea. i 
I’very effect has its causes. In political affairs, mankind is 
viven to attributing responsibility either to persons or to 
vods. In democracies, when things go wrong the people blame 
the government; the party or parties not in power blame the 
party in power; and critics of all sorts attribute fault to 
agencies and persons in positions of authority. “Those who 
are charged with error either deny that there has been fault 
or declare the fault not theirs, or both: “The responsibility 
was not mine, not ours; it was that of some other fellow’s.”’ 
‘Thus the apoligists for what was done at Yalta: “The 
\merican contribution was all right; the whole fault lies 
with the Russians; they did not live up to their agreements.” 
‘Thus the makers and the defenders of our China policy 
since Yalta: “There were no errors on our part; it was all 
the fault of Chiang Kai-Shek.” And recent years there 
has been evolved in this country a technique of “passing the 
buck” downward. ‘Vhus in reference to the responsibility 
for lack of an adequate alert at Pearl Harbor: “The Gov- 
ernment was not responsible, no agency was responsible, no 
persons were responsible, the fault was that of the American 
people, all of us.” Now, there are suggestions of resort to 
that technique: in regard to our obviously inadequate pre- 
paredness in connection with Korea: ‘The Government was 
not at fault, no Department was at fault, the Congress 
wasn't at fault, no persons were at fault; the people had 
ected its representatives and had told them what to vote 
for and what not, the people had preferred movies and motor 


cars to military training and modern weapons; therefore the 
fault is that of the people—all of us.” 

That technique has not yet been resorted to in explanation 
of or apology for our China policy during the years since 
Yalta. Nor can it with any warrant of fact be applied. 

The people of the United States, even the majority of the 
members of the Congress, have relatively limited knowledge 
of the Far East, of situations there and of problems that 
arise therein and therefrom. So, generally speaking, the 
people and the Congress leave largely to the President, i.e. 
to the Executive Branch of the Government, the formulat- 
ing and conducting of policy in relations with and regarding 
that part of the world and the countries therein. This has 
been especially the case since the middle years of World 
War II. In the discharging of this responsibility, the Presi- 
dent must, of course, and does, rely upon various counsel- 
lors; and his counsellors must and do rely upon “experts” 
and technicians. Theoretically, all important decisions are 
made at top level; but in matters relating to the Far East, 
especially to China, most of the supplying of data and the 
formulating of proposals and plans has been the work of 
small groups of officers who are supposed to have special 
knowledge of the area and the problems involved. 

Thus, for decisions made and action taken in United 
States’ official dealings with and regarding China during 
recent years, whether for better or for worse, the credit or 
the blame belongs to a very few men, those men whose views 
have prevailed in the Government, most of them serving in 
the Executive Branch. These, not the people, not the Con- 
gress, have been the “policy makers.” 

It is said that once upon a time, when Prince Charles, 
later Charles Il, King of England, was in exile, a group of 
his companions tacked on the door of the Prince’s apartment, 
a card inscribed: “Here dwells Charles, a Prince who never 
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says a foolish thing and never does a wise one.” Later the 
pranksters found under that sally and in Charles’ hand- 
writing: “Quite right; my words are my own; my acts are 
the work of my ministers.”—It may be surmised that several 
of our top level officials might, if they chose, make some use 
of such an alibi in connection with no small part of the 
course pursued by the United States in matters relating to 
China since early 1945: they might say: “The voices have 
been ours but the ideas expressed have been those of the men 
on whose reports, estimates, proposals and plans we relied.”’ 

The most portentous and most tragic fact about our poli- 
cies in relations with and regarding China of the years under 
reference is that most of the persons whose views have pre- 
vailed in the formulating and implementing of those policies 
have, until very recently, believed about China, and about 
China’s National Government, and about China’s Commu- 
nists, and about the part played or not played and playable 
or not playable by Russia in and regarding China, a great 
many things which simply haven’t been so. They’ve believed 
that the United States should do things which it shouldn’t, 
that China could do things which it couldn't, that China’s 
Communists both were what they weren’t and weren’t what 
they were and are. The same regarding their view of the 
Soviet Union. Wishing the people of China well, and per- 
turbed over ways in the political and social life of China that 
they considered dark, they failed—until recently—to take 
adequate account of a fact in international political life much 
more warrantable of concern both to the United States and 
to the Chinese—namely, the fact that “Communism,” no 
matter where or of what brand, is being used by the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union as an instrument of imperialism 
and is committed to objectives which call for subjugation of 
all mankind. 

World War II began when, in 1931, Japanese imperial- 
ists staged an assault of China, in Manchuria; and the 
League of Nations and the United States in effect acquiesced. 
Before that War was ended, Russian imperialists began a 
new assault on China, via Manchuria,—and for five long 
years, until seven weeks ago, the United Nations and the 
United States in effect acquiesced. 

Now, eight years plus after Pearl Harbor and five years 
after VJ Day, we are living in a world politically divided 
—divided three ways; a world of free peoples; a world 
of enslaved peoples; and a world of those peoples who, 
neither free nor enslaved, are seeking freedom and are 
in danger of becoming enslaved. The United States is out- 
standing in the first, the Soviet Union outstanding in the 
second, and China outstanding in the third of these worlds. 

We, the United States, are today confronted with prob- 
ably the greatest test of our capacities that has ever been 
imposed upon us. Wanting peace, yet having since 1914 been 
drawn into two World Wars, we have become a party to 
and are a leading figure in an even greater conflict: the 
Kremlin and Communism versus Democracy. 

In this conflict, the Kremlin is the ultimate aggressor. 
Its objective is to perpetuate itself and, to that and other 
ends, to extend its system and its control. The creators and 
beneficiaries of that system reason that they must either de- 
stroy Democracy or be destroyed by Democracy. They there- 
fore are attacking all “democratic” ideas and regimes and 
aspirations. They intend to win. They would prefer to win 
by “cold” war, but they expect to have both “cold” and 
“hot.” Lenin said so. Stalin says so. As the United King- 
dom’s Ernest Bevin said three years ago, “‘We would be as 
foolish as barnyard geese” not to believe that they mean 
what they say and that they are preparing accordingly.” 
Foremost among the Kremlin’s weapons of assault is 


Communism. In prospectus, Communism offers mankind 
government of the people, by the people and for the people. 
In practice, Communists establish, wherever they gain con- 
trol, regimes in which a few enslave the many. Communism 
is authoritarian and Communist regimes are totalitarian, 
absolutist and expansionist. Every member of a Communist 
Party—no matter where or what his or its nationality, 
whether he and his Party be Marxist, Trotskyist, Stalinist 
or “National”? Communist—is pledged, to work for world 
victory of Communism. Every Communist thus is a sworn 
enemy of democracy. To that extent, all Communists are 
subjects of the Kremlin and all Communist regimes are 
allies of the Soviet Union in service of a common cause: 
Communism over All. 

Because of those facts there can be no compromise be- 
tween ‘communism’ as it is and men and nations that value 
freedom. Nor can agreements, if and when, with Commu- 
nist authorities, be relied upon. Those authorities, making 
war on freedom, at home and abroad, neither think nor act 
in terms of “live and let live”; and they regard agreements 
not as contracts but as camouflage. 

This third world conflict may be expected to continue 
until either the Kremlin and Communism desist from the 
policies and practices to which they are now committed or 
the still free peoples, including the United States, subverted 
or subjected one by one, have all capitulated and, with totali- 
tarian governments, become confederates or satellites of the 
Moscow authoritarian regime. 

Such being the setting, foremost in importance among the 
political problems that should long since have been apparent 
and of priority concern to all of our policy makers has been 
and is the problem of our national security—which in turn 
is a part of the larger problem of the survival of freedom, 
free peoples, and free men. 

Neither during World War II, nor for a good while after, 
did more than a few of our people have any appreciable 
comprehension of what Communism, Kremlin brand, was, 
is, and intends, or of what Soviet policy makers have had in 
contemplation. Of the many and contradictory things which 
the Russians have said to all the world about themselves, 
their system, their objectives and their methods, our policy- 
makers long believed what they most wanted to believe and 
refused to believe what they found unpleasant or incon- 
venient to believe. Only as the Communists have provided, 
with acts of physical aggression involving American Na- 
tionals and properties and other interests, indisputable evi- 
dence that Communism means conquest, has there been 
grasped, gradually, the fact that Lenin and Stalin meant 
what they said the first time—and the second and the third 
—to their own followers rather than what Stalin has said 
to some diplomats and to some publicists. 

President Truman sensed danger some three years ago. 
He declared it his belief that it must be the policy of the 
United States “To support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures,” and that “If we falter in our leadership, we may 
endanger the peace of the world—and we shall surely en- 
danger the welfare of our own Nation.” The policy makers 
formulated, and the Congress approved, a plan which com- 
mitted us to the principle but whittled down the scope of 
that utterance. Toward resistance to the Communist as- 
sault, we undertook to give some support to some countries, 
but some only, menaced by that assault. The principle of 
combatting the spread of Communism by giving support to 
resistance to it has since loomed large in our foreign policy 
as a whole, but with some glaring inconsistencies. 

In two countries, Greece and China, the Communist as- 
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sault was pressed simultaneously in terms of “hot” war. In 
the case of Greece, we, the United States, gave moral sup- 
port and economic and military aid to a government which, 
under armed Communist attack, made armed resistance, a 
resistance which but for our support would soon have proved 
hopeless. In the case of the other, China, we ostentatiously 
withdrew our moral support and discontinued our material 
aid; and the resistance there of a government which was 
likewise under armed Communist attack became ineffectual 
but did not cease. 

Strategically, China was and is of extreme importance in 
relation to the conflict between Democracy and the Kremlin 
because China lies in a buffer position, both geographically 
and politically, between the free peoples of the Pacific area 
—including ourselves—and the main base (Moscow) from 
which-Communist operations are conducted. An anti-Com- 
munist China would be at least a barrier—to the advantage 
of the free peoples. A Communist China, if and as, will be 
a highway by which and a base from which Soviet influence 
will move and Communist armed forces be able to strike 
southward and eastward, i.e. toward Australia and toward 
the United States. Manchuria is so serving today. 

Politically, China was and is of importance because she 
has vast potentialities and she has a permanent seat on the 
Security Council of the United Nations. An anti-Communist 
China votes there on our side..A Communist China, if and 
when, would vote—and veto—there on the Soviet side. 

Yet, with that country, China, the largest, the most 
populous, the most richly endowed country in Asia, the 
enduring ‘Middle Kingdom,” a neighbor across the Pacific, 
long our friend, lately an ally, under armed attack and 
in process of being subjugated by militant Communism, and 
with Korea, Japan, the Philippines and other Far Eastern 
countries, in fact most of Asia, almost sure to go as she goes, 
—our policy makers caused this country, the United States, 
to refrain, from August 1946 to June 27, 1950, from giving 
any real support to those who there are resisting Communist 
aggression. They said, successively and cumulatively, that we 
should not, we could not and we would not “intervene” in 
what they declared to be a “civil conflict.” 

‘That was just what the Kremlin and Communism wanted 
and worked for. William Z. Foster said some four years ago: 
“The war in China is the key to all problems of the inter- 
national front... the key task ... is to stop American 
intervention in China . . . the question of China is our key 
concentration.” 

Seeds of Communism were first planted in China by 
Russian agents in 1920. Sun Yat-Sen accepted an offer of 
assistance from Russia in 1923. Sun died in 1925 and Chiang 
Kai-shek became his political heir. Chiang (who had studied 
in Japan and had visited Moscow) made use of and was 
used by Russian and Chinese Communists until, in 1927, 
those elements attempted to seize control of the Nationalist 
Movement and he thereupon expelled the former and set 
about suppressing the latter. Communism in China then 
took the form of armed rebellion, In course of time the 
Chinese Communists moved, under arms, from South China 
into North China. ‘There they were when in the last week 
of World War II, the Russians entered and occupied Man- 
churia, and when, in Manchuria, in 1946, the Russians made 
available to them the vast quantities of military equipment 
and supplies surrendered by the Japanese, which enabled 
them to begin massive attack on the Nationalists—China 
then, Korea now. 

China’s Communists have from that point on enjoyed the 
undivided and continuous moral support of the Soviet Gov- 
vernment, the Soviet satellite states, the Comintern (new 








Cominform), the Communists throughout the world, and of 
many non-Communist liberals who have been moved by 
propaganda which has magnified the faults of the National- 
ists and portrayed the Communists as “agrarian reformers” 
leading a “‘peasants’ rebellion.” 

The American people have always been well-disposed to- 
ward the Chinese. For more than a hundred years it was 
the policy of the United States to respect and befriend the 
recognized central government of China. This—not because 
each such government was a good government nor because 
China was politically pure and wholesome, but because 
American statesmen and the American people believed it to 
be to the interest of the United States and of all concerned 
that orderly processes prevail and that China survive as a 
state, be independent and be within the orbit of democratic 
influence. ; 

In pursuance of that policy we made in China, and in our 
relations with her people, an investment of influence—espe- 
cially moral influence—which has been substantial and has 
produced substantial benefits in both directions. We came 
to be regarded by the Chinese and by the world as China’s 
best friend. In the decade which preceded 1945, that rela- 
tionship paid handsome dividends to the cause of the free 
peoples in the war of defense against the aggression of the 
Axis powers. 

But there came—beginning in 1942—a change. Pearl 
Harbor had made the United States and China allies. In the 
course of the subsequent efforts of both countries to make 
the most of that relationship, many Americans, several in 
high places, became so intent upon ways and means for 
winning the war that they overlooked, were indifferent to, 
or were utterly impatient of Chinese methods and suscepti- 
bilities; while many Chinese, some also in high places, 
became so intent upon ways and means for safeguarding 
China’s and their own interests against the pressures which 
they knew would develop after the war had been won that 
they insisted—not unnaturally-——on trying to have some say 
of their own regarding military and political strategies and 
tactics in their own country. 

The long and short of it was—and has been: Americans, 
in a variety of capacities, attempted to compel the Chinese 
to do various and sundry things; and the Chinese, a people 
who can be persuaded but who cannot be driven, were un- 
willing or unable to do those things and reacted unfavorably 
in several contexts. The irresistible force hammered at an 
immovable body—with results and consequences most un- 
fortunate for China, for the United States, for the world,— 
and for the reputation, in the long run, of some of the 
American participants, many of whom became hostile to the 
National Government, embarked on campaigns of criticism 
of it, and have ever since been extravagantly condemning it 
and crusading against it. The only gainers from that tragedy 
have been, until 1945, the Japanese, and since 1945, the 
Communists (in China, in the Soviet Union and throughout 
the world). 

While the war effort in China was thus being plagued, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill made to 
Generalissimo Chiang in 1943, at Cairo, certain commit- 
ments. Most important: it was the agreed “purpose” of the 
three that Manchuria and Formosa (and the Pescadores) 
“shall be restored to China,” and that “in due course Korea 
shall become free and independent.” 

In the same transaction it was agreed that President 
Roosevelt would, upon signal from Marshal Stalin, take 
measures to obtain the concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. The United States thus, with a view to saving 
American lives, paid Russia, in advance, with a draft drawn 
on China, guaranteed to Russia by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
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Churchill, kept secret from China for many months, and 
honored later by China on American official advice. 


Later, President Roosevelt—who did not understand the 
Russians, who thought he had persuaded Stalin, who we: 
told by his military advisers that without Russian partici- 
pation in the war against Japan the American casualty iist 
in achieving Japan’s defeat might be enormous,—Preside:t 
Roosevelt made, with Prime Minister Churchill, to Mar- 
shal Stalin, in 1945, at Yalta, concessions, at China's ex- 
pense, inconsistent with earlier international agreements and 
with the commitments made at Cairo. (Incidentally, Stalin 
had already promised Russian participation. ) 


True, we could not have prevented the Russian aggres- 
sion which ensued; but, by giving, in advance, our assent to 
a predatory trespassing on Russia’s part, we did in Russia’s 
favor in relations with China a thing which we had for many 
years refused to do in Japan’s favor; and in doing so we 
disregarded principles and pledges of our own and we au- 
thorized a violation by Russia of pledges which both she and 
we had given. No matter how much or how well our part 
at Yalta may be explained, defended and justified, we there 
bargained in and with China’s rights and interests, for ex- 
pected advantages to ourselves. We bought, with Chinese 
coin, unneeded Russian action and worthless Russian pledges. 
We later caused the Chinese to buy, with their confirmation, 
a made-in-Moscow Trojan horse. And—all too few of our 
people, including some in high places, seem subsequently to 
have taken any account of the extraordinary moral obligation 
which we thus incurred. 

In December of 1945 the American Government pro- 
claimed its commitment to a “new” policy regarding China. 
President Truman announced that the United States would 
be inclined to give aid to China if and as China made, along 
specified lines, progress toward “unity and peace.” In pur- 
suance of that policy, and toward trying to stabilize the 
situation in China, it sent General Marshall to urge com- 
promise and coalition. 

The new policy was an expression of concepts and views 
that the Nationalist leadership in China was corrupt and 
incompetent; that the power of that leadership should, there- 
fore, be diluted or be destroyed; that Chinese Communists 
were agrarian reformers; that Russia’s pledges could be 
relied on; and that it was appropriate and feasible for the 
American Government to ask of the Chinese Government 
adoption and implementation in and for China of a pro- 
gram of political and economic “reform.” The policy was 
based in substantial part on mistaken assumptions. It en- 
visaged the impossible. So, too, the Marshall mission And 
in both there was deviation from traditional principles of 
American foreign policy. 

Earlier in 1945, when Mr. Byrnes had become Secretary 
of State, he had begun operations with an assumption that 
relations with Russia could, should and would be conducted 
on a basis of cooperation. Within six months he was driven 
to the conclusion: You can’t do business with Russia on 
any such basis; you’ve got to be “tough.” His experience 
was in Europe and in relation to problems there. We be- 
came tough—or we tried to. At about the same time, General 
Marshall decided that we must be tough in regard to China. 
In practice, our “be tough” policies were—they could only 
be—expressed in pressures on governments. In Europe that 
worked out as a pressure against a Communist regime en- 
gaged in aggression. In China it worked out as pressure upon 
an anti-Communist regime engaged in resisting aggression. 

The Yalta and early post-Yalta.developments had weak- 
ened the position of China’s National Government and 
strengthened that of the Communists. Many of the things 








done and things said by the American Government and by 
some parts of the American public since then have had simi- 
lar two-fold harmful effects. 


There has been much loose, prejudiced and prejudicial 
talk about the amount of “aid” which we have given China. 
The facts do not bear out the impressions created by vari- 
ous statistical exhibits and official interpretations thereof. 
Much of what appears in various accountings is in no way 
warrantably describable as post-war aid to the National 
Government or as contribution to the military effort of that 
Government in its battle against the Communists. Our eco- 
nomic assistance was sent both into Nationalist held and 
into Communist held areas. It is more than questionable 
whether on balance the aid which we have given the Nation- 
al Government since VJ Day has not been more than offset 
by the encouragement which our other courses, in words and 
in deeds, have given to its Communist opposition, whether 
we have not in effect given the National Government more 
of hindrance than of help. 


Surely, for instance, the embargo in 1946 on export to 
China of munitions, official statements in 1947 after the 
Marshall mission, testimony officially given in 1948 in public 
hearings, the “White Book” in 1949, the announcement in 
January, 1950, that we would not provide military aid or 
advice to Chinese forces on Formosa, surely such and various 
other of our contributions have been the opposite of helpful 
to the Nationalists and highly encouraging to the Com- 
munists. ‘he withdrawal of our moral support, with sub- 
stitution of official criticism and abuse, probably did the Na- 
tionalists more damage than our munitions (while, and as 
given) had ever done them good. 

The recent flowering of the Communist operations in 
China has been no more the consummation of a ‘‘people’s” 
or “peasants” rebellion than had been twenty years previ- 
ously the rise to power of the Nationalists. In both cases, able 
leaders of originally small articulate groups organized armed 
forces and set about ousting the existing authorities by use 
thereof. Both ha at the outset foreign support—Russian. 
Each—first the N.tionalists and ultimately the Communists 
—picked up adherents as it piled up military victories. As 
of 1946, the Communists, after twenty-five years of effort, 
had no substantial following outside of the ranks of their 
own armed forces. In that year we began our withholding 
of material aid to the Nationalists, and the Russians began 
their giving of material aid to the Communists; in the next 
year the Communists began to win armed victories; and 
thereafter, where the Communists appeared in force the 
Chinese people accepted them on a basis of hope and of fear, 
not, with the exception of a few intellectuals, on a basis of 
enthusiastic choice. 

The Communist conquest of the mainland was not a vic- 
tory of, by or for the Communist ideology. The Com- 
munists won by skillful use of armed forces, an abundance 
of munitions and a marvellous propaganda of big lies and 
bigger promises. They were the “outs” capitalizing on con- 
ditions of distress, which, after the Japanese, they them- 
selves had helped create and which the “ins” were unable— 
as the Communists now are unable—to alleviate. ‘They 
broadcast to the Chinese people and to the world that these 
conditions were all the fault of the Nationalists; they the 
Communists would liquidate those rascals, set up a gov- 
ernment of and by and for the people, and make everything 
all right. And many of the Chinese people and many of the 
Nationalist soldiers—impoverished and frustrated by two 
decades of warfare, yearning for peace, discouraged and de- 
moralized by the discontinuance of American moral and 
material support of the National Government, and noting 
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the successes of the Communist armies—were easily taken 
in by that “line.’—Many Americans, with no such pre- 
conditioning, also. 

The Kremlin is making its conquests, is enslaving one 
nation after another, by skillful manipulation and support 
ot persons, parties and peoples who think that Communism 
will make them free—and prosperous—and powerful. The 
Communist success in mainland China would have been 
duplicated, easily, in Korea, had not the United States and 
the United Nations promptly given support, moral and 
physical, to a government and a people resisting Communist 
aggression there. : 

‘There is a myth regarding China which runs to the effect 
that the Chinese are a people who always absorb their con- 
querors. ‘The fact is, the Chinese have absorbed only those 
of their conquerors who have invaded China and moved en 
masse from elsewhere into China. Observers and analysts 
who suggest that Russia will become “bogged down’’ or 
Russian conquerors be “absorbed” in China are reckoning 
with phantom phenomena of their own conjuring. The Rus- 
sians are not moving into China, nor do they intend to try 
to govern China—now. No need for them to step in and 
assume the burdens, responsibilities and risks of direct in- 
volvement where local Communists are, under their tute- 
lage, advancing the fror*iers of the Kremlin’s empire. And, 
China’s Communists wiil not be ‘‘absorbed,’—for they are 
Chinese, they are in China and of China; they are not in- 
vading conquerors. 





Nor is there warrant for a belief—and still less for an 

affirmative suggestion—that the “Chinese people’ will be 
thle to rise up in revolt and “throw off the foreign yoke.” 
The ‘‘yoke’” in China will not be’ a “foreign” yoke: it will 
or would be a local copy of the totalitarian system which, 
ettective in the Soviet Union and countries satellite thereto, 
at this moment in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere 
new demonstrations of its methods. Communist totalitarian 
regimes are ruthlessly effective in anticipatory elimination 
of would be—or even might be—‘revolters.”’ 

There is the wishful thought that Mao Tse-tung may 
become a Chinese Tito and a Communist China under him 
become an Asiatic Yugoslavia. But how can any statesman 
or any thoughtful layman seeking to combat the spread of 
Communism and to make the world safe for peoples that 
are free or hoping to become free,—how can any such person 
find comfort or cause for cheer in such a consummation? Tito 
is a proponent of world revolution. Tito’s Yugoslavia is a 
totalitarian state. Mao ‘'ze-tung has declared that Chinese 
Communism is a part of World Communism, and Mao’s 
China will be a totalitarian state. Can it be imagined that 
t Communist China will ever become more antipathetic to 
Moscow dictation than Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist China 
has been? 

There is no warrant for an assumption that a ‘“Com- 
munist’ regime in China could or would be friendly or 
helpful to the United States. (Communism is by nature in- 
tolerant of democracy). The Chinese Communists are 
avowedly committed no less than are the Russian to the 
objective of overthrowing all “capitalistic” or “‘bourgeois” 
or “imperialist” governments and making the victories of 
Communism universal. The Chinese Communist leaders 
have—openly, emphatically and repeatedly—declared that 
Chiang Kai-shek is their enemy Number One and the United 
States their enemy Number ‘wo. They've copied the Rus- 
sian pattern; they use the Russian methods; they follow the 
“Nfoscow line.”” Wherever they gain control they conduct 
themselves just as their counterparts or prototypes in other 
countries have done and are doing. They have told us over 
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and over, and they show us day by day, to whom they con- 
sider themselves indebted, where their allegiance lies, what 
they envisage, and how they intend to operate. 


We all know what these Chinese Communists did to and 
about our consular establishment in Mukden; what they’ve 
done at Dairen; what they did to our Embassy premises 
and to our military attache at Nanking; what they did to 
one of our Foreign Service officers at Shanghai; what they’ve 
done to our official property at Peking; what they’ve done 
to Catholic missionaries and to foreign journalists; and what 
they say regarding interests and agents of “imperialist” pow- 
ers. It would seem that they’ve been, as the Japanese once 
were doing and as the Russians constantly are doing, test- 
ing us out. 

More serious, however, than any of these matters: If the 
Communists gain unchallenged control in China, the natural 
sequel, China then having passed completely into the Krem- 
lin and Cominform orbit, will be intensification of Com- 
munist pressures in areas to the South, to the West, and to 
the East of China; the influence of the democracies ( West- 
ern Europe and North America) will be diminished; Rus- 
sian influence will be expanded; the interests, investments 
and commitments in general of the United States through- 
out the Far East—especially in Japan and in the Philippines 
—will be gravely endangered; the chance of our being in- 
volved in a “shooting” war with Russia will be increased; 
and the likelihood of our having any allies in Eastern Asia 
will be reduced to approximately zero. 


The authors and factors of the Marshall Plan portrayed 
the foreign aid nrogram as an “investment” in security—to 
be implemente. on a basis of “calculated risk.’ They en- 
visaged economic aid—to certain countries. They figured 
that this would require expenditures up to a certain amount. 
They said that we could afford that amount but no more; 
that we therefore could net include—could not find funds 
to include—China. But, less than a year later they saw and 
they declared that economic aid to Western Europe must 
be supplemented by military aid. They then decided that we 
could afford that supplement. Next, they perceived that 
Europe could not make a full economic recovery unless ac- 
cess be regained to the resources and trade of Eastern Asia. 
But the Communist advance in China was creating ob- 
stacles to that restoration. So, they thought and said, the 
Communist advance must be stopped—at China’s borders. 
Hence the idea of economic aid to countries peripheral to 
China—with particular thought for Korea and the Philip- 
pines, and general thought, under a “Point Four’ program, 
for several other areas. Next, they realized that in Asia as 
well as in Europe economic aid must be supplemented by 
military assistance. So, plans for such aid, with thought es- 
pecially of the Bao-dai government in Indo-China. All the 
while, however, a studied insistence that China, including 
Formosa, not be included. 

Was it not and is it not patent that the more the Com- 
munists gain in China, the stronger would be Russia’s over- 
all strategic position and the greater the “risk” feature of 
the investment, under the Marshall Plan, in aid to and for 
Western Europe? Could it not be seen, be foreseen, that if 
Communism gains undisputed control in and of China, the 
initiative, in the struggle in the Far East between Com- 
munism and Democracy, will thereafter be overwhelmingly 
at the disposal of the Soviet Union and any likelihood of 
firm resistance by indigenous governments or populations 
to Communist pressures against or within the areas periph- 
eral to China be greatly diminished? Could it not be seen 
that no Asiatic would believe that American capacity to spend 
was so limited that we could give aid in Europe but not 
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give aid both in Europe and in China; that every Asiatic 
would note that discontinuance of American support of 
China’s Nationalists and the rise to power of China’s Com- 
munists had taken place in that order; and that politically 
minded Asiatics, no matter what their principles and prefer- 
ences, would be skeptical of the enduring reliability of prof- 
fered American support? (Witness, Mr. Nehru—now). 
Could it not be foreseen that with a Communist domina- 
tion of China we would stand to lose all that we have with 
a century of effort gained—not only in China but at other, 
or at all, points in the Far East; that the relief which we 
had gained at a great price from the threat to our security 
which had all along been implicit in Japan’s policy of ex- 
pansion by force would be gone; more, that our losses might 
easily become the Kremlin’s gains and the whole of our in- 
vestment in the Far East, before and in World War II, be 
turned against us? 


The Kremlin-planned and Russian-supported invasion of 
South Korea is a sample of the fruit to be expected from a 
policy of first letting a middle and key area go by default 
and then hoping that a modicum of aid to weak peoples in 
scattered peripheral areas will suffice as a quarantine. 


The whole question of what the United States could af- 
ford was and is a question of relative evaluations. We must, 
of course, at all times consider our national economy. But 
in war we spend freely in order that we may save. Now 
the simple fact is we've been at war with Communist to- 
talitarianism. We've talked of “cold” war. But our policy 
makers have shown little awareness of the fact that war, 
whether “cold” or “hot,” is nevertheless war and calls for 
planning and action accordingly. Compared with the ex- 
penditures that our people are now demanding be made, 
and which no one now says we can’t afford, in response to 
a top level decision to support resistance to Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, the cost of an aid to Nationalist China 
such as we gave to Greece would have been a small amount 
indeed. We couldn’t afford it because the people who said 
we couldn’t were the same people who said we shouldn’t. 
They were at outs with China’s Nationalists because the 
Nationalists had declined or been unable to adopt and im- 
plement a program for China which they had prescribed. 
They believed that, as Stalin had said, China’s Communists 
were “not real Communists.” They believed that Democra- 
cy and Communism could exist, and be at peace, side by 
side. They refused to believe that a Communist domination 
of China could have serious—to say nothing of tragic— 
implications in regard to our policies and our position in 
the ‘“‘cold” war which they expected to win by giving much 
economic and some military assistance to a few countries 
in Western Europe and in Western Asia. They insisted 
that the issue between Communism and Democracy was 
one of ideologies. They reasoned that we could check and 
roll back the tide of Communism by showing some peoples 
and telling all peoples that our Democratic way of life 
produces a better standard of living than does the Russian 
Soviet way.—They simply did not understand the Com- 
munist, the World-Communist, movement. They did not 
and would not see that Soviet Russia is, as was Tzarist 
Russia, expansionist minded, bent on conquest, amoral and 
ruthless. We must not support a “corrupt” government in 
China. We must not intervene—though we already had 
intervened—in a “civil conflict” in China. If China’s Com- 
munists won in that conflict, we could thenceforth give them 
economic and cultural assistance, enroll them on the side 
of democracy, and see them become a thorn in the side to 
Soviet Russia. 

One year ago, in August 1949, the Department of State, 


in the White Book, declared China’s National Government 
bankrupt. It said that the Communists had won and that 
nothing that the United States had done or had not done 
could have changed that result. At the same time it de- 
clared itself at last awake to the fact of Soviet Russian 
imperialism, and it admonished China’s Communists that 
an attempt on their part to engage in aggression against 
China’s neighbors would be an affront to the United Nations. 

At that time China’s Nationalists still had a government, 
they still had armies, they still had a treasury, they still had 
bases, they long had been and they still were resisting the 
armed advance of militant Communism, and they still were 
hoping for American assistance. Moreover, what remained 
of the Nationalist organization was the hard core of the 
Kuomingtang and its armed forces. What they most lacked 
were the very things which but for the United States the 
Greeks also would have lacked, the things but for which 
Greece would have been overrun by the Communists.—Yet 
our government all but crossed them off, and perhaps worse, 
told them and the world that we were doing so.—Today, 
a year after that cross-off, those Nationalists still carry on. 
They have more and better political and military assets than 
they had then. 

When China’s Communist leaders created a government 
in Peking and proclaimed that government the government 
of China, the Kremlin and all of its satellites promptly ac- 
corded that government recognition. Our policy makers, 
along with those of Great Britain and several other non- 
Communist countries, gave favorable consideration to a plan 
which, had it been fully implemented, would have brought 
about recognition of that government by the United States 
shortly after that accorded by the United Kingdom, India 
and others. Popular opposition in this country, aroused by 
observation of the treatment accorded American interests in 
China by the Communist regime, spared us the making of 
that mistake. 

Meanwhile China’s Communist government talked of 
and went ahead with preparations for invasion of Formosa 
and liquidation of the National Government. With that 
the number coming up on the Communist time table, our 
Department of State, at the end of December, 1949, issued 
a memorandum instructing its officers in the Far East to 
portray Formosa as an area of no strategic importance. 

Three weeks later, in January of this year, 1950, after 
ex-President Herbert Hoover had suggested that the United 
States Navy be used, if necessary, to keep Formosa from 
falling into Communist hands, our policy makers caused 
the President of the United States to announce, unnecessarily 
and to the world (January 12, 1950): ““The United States 
government will not provide military aid or advice to 
Chinese forces on Formosa... .” 

In the course of the past two years (our Government, 
impelled partly by dictates of a “Europe first” strategy, 
partly by a belated realization that economic assistance with- 
out military assistance is not only a “risk” but a “risk” 
which invites aggression, and partly by a feeling of alarm 
born of Communism’s gains in Asia,—) our Government 
has entered into arrangements for mutual defense between 
and among the free peoples of Western Europe and our- 
selves. We are giving to the North Atlantic Pact Countries 
economic assistance and moral support and weapons and 
military collaboration. All to the good—in principle—but 
it does not go far enough. 

The North Atlantic Pact and the Military Aid Program 
(have strengthened our position and that of the countries 
with which we have become thus associated) may have 
strengthened us in one theatre, but they could not and can 
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not give us security, all theatres considered. Strength and 
vulnerabilities have to be considered together. In today’s 
world security is, as is peace, indivisible, a condition for all 
or a reality tor none. ‘There can be no real security in the 
North Atlantic area, none in Europe, none in Asia, none in 
fact, in America—no real security anywhere—so long as 
it is left possible for “Communism” or any other “ism” or 
system to impose itself or be imposed anywhere by force. 

American support of China’s Nationalists having been 
ruled out by our policy makers, and American support of 
China’s Communists having been ruled out by the acts 
of those Communists themselves and the reaction of the 
American public thereto, American official thought turned 
to the idea of “containing” Communism in Eastern Asia 
by giving support to governments of countries peripheral 
to China—Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, Siam, Burma, 
the Philippines, Korea: ‘Concede China to the Communists 
but let them have nothing more’. And there came also em- 
phasis on Point Four—and new emphasis on the Voice of 
America.—Commuinism, however, is making clear that it 
does not intend thus to be “contained.” 

On June 24, 1950, Korean Communist armed forces in 
North Korea marched against the Korean Republic in 
South Korea, a peripheral area State for the birth of which 
the United Nations was partly responsible and to which 
the United States had given and was giving assistance. The 
United Nations, on United States initiative, at once de- 
clared this an act of aggression, called upon the North 
Koreans to withdraw, and called upon its own members 
to go to the assistance of the invaded State. On June 27, 
President ‘Truman announced that he had “ordered the 
United States air and sea forces to give the Korean Gov- 
ernment troops cover and support;” that “The attack on 
Korea had made it plain beyond all doubt that Communism 
las passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer inde- 
pendent nations and will now use armed invasion and war;” 
that “It has defied the orders of the Security Council of the 
United Nations.” . . . that “In these circumstances the oc- 
cyupation of Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct 
threat to the security of the Pacific area and to United 
States forces in that area;” that accordingly he had 
“ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on For- 
mosa”’ and was “calling upon the Chinese Government on 
Formosa to cease all air and sea operations against the main- 
land;” that he had “directed that . military assistance 
to the Philippine Government be accelerated ;” that he had 
“Similarly directed acceleration in the furnishing of military 
assistance to the forces of France and the Associated States 
in Indo-China... ; that the United States would continue 
to uphold the rule of law;” and that he had instructed 
Ambassador Austin to “report these steps” to the security 
Council. 

With those developments and what has transpired and 
what has been disclosed since, all here present are familiar. 

In relation to United States’ interests—of every sort— 
in the Far East and throughout the world—the decision 
which President ‘Truman made regarding Formosa was 
soundly complementary to but more bold and more signifi- 
cant than his decision regarding Korea. In the case of Korea, 
there was no question of an inconsistency with previous 
decisions; there was present the mandate of the United Na- 
tions; there was the compelling consideration that between 
the alternatives of commiting or not commiting the United 
States to prompt physical support of the South Koreans 
there really was no choice—we had to act, affirmatively and 
at once; and it apparently was assumed that the commit- 
ment could be easily implemented: a “police action.” In the 


case of Formosa, there was an established policy to the 
contrary; there was no mandate from the United Nations; 
the considerations of sound strategy, political and military, 
which underlay the inclusion of this commitment would be 
little appreciated in some quarters; and it had to be pre- 
sumed that implementation might not be easy. 

Obviously President Truman perceived, as many others 
had not, and some haven’t yet, that the decision taken re- 
garding Korea made essential a tightening up of the whole 
line of resistance to the onward march of Communism, and 
that resistance at the ends of a crescent peripheral to China 
calls for a resistance in the middle of that line. Success for 
our side in Korea would be more difficult and when achieved, 
would be more than offset, to our loss, if in the interval 
the Communists took Formosa. And he probably sensed 
that there may come a time when China’s Nationalists and 
bases held and provided by them will again be an asset in 
a common cause as they were in World War II. 

In that context, there persist a number of serious questions 
to which, answered indifferently during recent years, re- 
newed attention must now be given: 

Can we afford to abandon a friendly Government, to the 
fashioning of whose predicament we have contributed, while 
that Government still lives and still is resisting a common 
enemy ? 

Can we afford to add, by such an act, to the doubts re- 
garding our standards and our reliability which already 
exist in the minds of various governments and peoples whom 
we exhort to stand with us in a common effort to combat 
Communism and produce conditions of national and in- 
ternational security? 

Can we afford to accept—by facilitating the completion 
of the Communist conquest of China and consolidation by 
the Communists of their position in the pivotal and crucial 
area—the increase which will inevitably result therefrom 
of Communist pressures upon and against other areas in 
the Far East in which we have interests and involvements, 
especially Japan and the Philippines? 

Can we afford to accept by default the loss of the ad- 
vantage which it might be to us to have remain alive in 
China at least a nucleus of organized resistanc _ some ele- 
ment allied with us in the common cause of resistance by 
free men and peoples to the armed advance of Communism? 

Formosa is an island a hundred plus miles off the coast 
of China, southwest of Korea and of Japan, and directly 
north of the Philippines. Area, about that of Maryland and 
Delaware combined, larger than Haiti, more than three 
times that of Puerto Rico. Population slightly greater than 
that of Virginia and North Carolina combined, about that 
of Australia; by race almost all Chinese. Ceded to Japan in 
1895; surrendered, in keeping with the Cairo and the Pots- 
dam Declarations, to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in 
1945; now the seat of the National Government and the 
headquarters and base of Nationalist resistance to China’s 
Communists. Richly endowed and practically self-sustaining 
as regards production of food stuffs. Little industrialized. 
In and with the National Government, there are a large 
number of men and women who, from all parts of China, 
have been educated in Occidental schools and colleges, in 
China or abroad, most of them American. The National 
Government has on Formosa, armed forces numbering from 
350,000 to 700,000 men, with reasonably good equipment, 
including artillery, tanks, aircraft and some naval vessels. 
As these are expended, they can be replaced only by im- 
portation from foreign sources. Most of the energies of 
the population are devoted, currently, to the training and 
maintenance of the armed forces and corollary activities 
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related to preparation to repel an invasion. The coast lines 
on the west have been heavily fortified. 

Formosa has been since 1948 literally the life-saver of 
Nationalist China. It has provided not only a refuge but 
a base for reorganization. Some of the ablest of the young- 
er men of the Kuomintang have been effecting reforms— 
administrative, social and military. Chiang Kai-shek now 
commands their land, sea and air forces, composed largely 
of veterans who, although they were defeated in battles on 
the mainland, did not succumb to the blandishments of 
Communist propaganda and who, if assured of adequate 
munitions, can be expected to put up a stiff resistance to 


further Communist attack. He has been able to offer to the. 


United Nations for use in Korea a contingent of troops 
numbering more than have thus far been offered by all the 
other members put together. 

Formosa, were it taken by China’s Communists would 
become, to Communism, a valuable asset. Who can say 
that, held by the Nationalists, it may not some day be more 
than that to the free peoples in the global effort which will 
have to be made first to contain and ultimately to roll back 
the forces of Communist aggression? 

In the light of the Communist invasion of South Korea 
and the action to which he was on June 27 committing the 
United States toward physical support of resistance to that 
act of aggression, President Truman at the same time com- 
mitted the United States to a dual undertaking in refer- 
ence to Formosa: that of preventing ‘‘any attack’’ by the 
Communists upon Formosa and, “as a corollary,” that of 
causing the Chinese Government on Formosa to desist 
from “air and sea operations against the mainland.” “The 
Seventh Fleet wil] see that this is done’—. By the terms of 
that decision, announcement of it, and action promptly taken 
in accordance with it, the United States became very defi- 
nitely committed to the objective of keeping Formosa out of 
the hands of the Communists. That objective coincides with 
the foremost of the immediate objectives and pre-occupations 
of Chinese Government and people on Formosa. Question 
arises: Do we intend toward implementing this commit- 
ment, to cooperate with and have the help of the Chinese 
on Formosa or do we intend to discharge our obligations 
under it all by ourselves? If the former, we shall have to 
revise our official attitude and some features of our earlier 
policy regarding the Nationalist Government. If the latter, 
we may find ourselves inviting the very act of aggression 
which we have said we will prevent. 

In a Department of State publication in its issue of Au- 
gust 11 (last Friday) there appears, in the account of that 
day’s press conference, this statement: “Asked if the U. S. 
policy on Formosa leaves room for further military aid to 
Generalissimo Chiang, the Secretary (Mr. Acheson) replied 
that it does.” (Wireless Bulletin, No. 194, August 11, 1950, 
p. 13). 

The over-all purpose of the decisions announced on June 
27 was, of course, to make resistance to Communist ag- 
gression. The method initially: (a) to give support to 
Governments in Korea, in the Philippines and in French- 
Indo China toward making resistance in those areas and 
(b) to deploy United States naval forces to prevent further 
hostilities between the Communists in mainland China and 
the Nationalists on Formosa——There comes then this 
question: Is the conflict between China’s Communists and 
China’s Nationalists a “civil conflict” or is it a local part 
of the world conflict wherein the Kremlin and Communism 
are making war on Democracy? 

Communist propaganda long has declared the conflict in 
China to be strictly a “civil conflict.” The American Gov- 
ernment has taken and has expressed the same view of it. 


But now, a similar conflict having developed in Korea, and 
the Communists (witness Mr. Malik) declaring this con- 
flict strictly a “civil conflict,” the American Government 
and the United Nations say: “No. This is a case of Com- 
munist aggression, Russian inspired and Russian ‘supported. 
It must be stopped.” (Witness the recent discussions and 
the Resolutions adopted at Lake Success). “Even if it were 
merely a civil conflict, where there is a danger to world 
peace it is a right and may be a duty of the United Nations 
to intervene” (witness Sir Gladwin Jebb, on August 11, 
1950).’ 

No matter what may have been before 1946 the charac- 
ter of the conflict between China’s Communists and China’s 
National Government, that conflict has been since that year 
a conflict the fundamental characteristics of which have been 
and are Communist aggression, Russian inspiration and 
Russian support. What has been going on in China since 
1946 differs little from what has been going on in Korea 
since June 24, 1950. In both cases Communism, engaging 
in armed aggression, has been on the march. In China, 
Chinese Communist armed forces have overrun the coun- 
try; in Korea, Korean Communist armed forces have over- 
run the country. The American Government and the United 
Nations are right in declaring the developments in Korea 
a case of Communist aggression and in giving support to 
South Korean resistance thereto. They would have been 
right had they so done in regard to the conflict in China. 
They would be right were they now to do so. President 
Truman was right when in March 1947 he said: “I believe 
it must be the policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures.” He is right now in 
coupling with United States action toward resisting Com- 
munist aggression by armed Koreans United States action 
toward resisting Communist aggression by armed Chinese. 
The conflict in Korea is not a “civil conflict.” The 
conflict between China’s Communists and China’s Na- 
tionalists is not a “civil conflict.” The attacking forces in 
both cases bear a made-from-by-and-for-Moscow stamp. 

A policy of resisting aggression by giving support to 
resistance to aggression calls for action not only toward 
repelling aggression but toward preventing aggression. Our 
operations toward repelling a Communist aggression in Korea 
would be jeopardized if concurrently therewith there oc- 
cured a Communist attack on Formosa. Success for our side 
in Korea would be a hollow victory if at the same time Com- 
munism made gains in Formosa or in the Philippines or in In- 
do-China. President Truman doubtless took all these consid- 
erations into account in the making of the decisions which he 
announced collectively and in combination on June 27. He 
gave us, for the region involved, a co-ordinated program 
toward comprehensive resistance to an enemy which, un- 
fortunately, is in position to strike at any one or several of 
many points. 

In a leading role, as we are, in this third world confiict; 
involved as we are in an armed resistance to Communist 
aggression in one region; and perceiving as most of us now 
do that Communism may attack and we be compelled, along 
with other peoples, to make armed resistance elsewhere 
(—even to the point of there eventuating a third World 
War)—it behooves us to do, now and in particular, two 
things: (a) to tie tight the cords of our helmet, gird on our 
armor—toward preventing an all out war if possible and, if 
war is forced upon us, defeating the aggressor; and (b) to 
make friends wherever possible, toward the same ends. 

The question of making friends brings us back again to 
the question of relations with China. There has been in this 
country and elsewhere an advocacy of an idea of making 
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friends with China’s Communist regime: ‘Be nice to them, 
recognize them, give them the seat on the Executive Coun- 
cil of the United Nations which is now that of China’s 
National Government; they are only superficially and tem- 
porarily allied to the Kremlin; they would, of their own 
volition and in gratitude for favors received from and ex- 
pected of us, turn against the Russians, become friends with 
us, and be on our side in the world conflict.’ 

I have discussed some aspects of that subject in another 
forum. ‘There remains no time for discussion of it here. 
Let me say only that in my opinion the most stultifying 
action that the United States could take now would be to 
give any form of political encouragement or support to the 
Communist regime in China or to any advocacy, no matter 
by whom, of such course. That regime cannot be won over 
to, nor will it come over to our side. Mao Tze-tung may, as 
‘lito has done, quarrel with Stalin; but neither is Com- 
munist China nor is Communist Yugoslavia likely to side 
with us and Democracy against Communist imperialism. 
And, in my opinion, the most stultifying thing that the 
United Nations could now do would be to take from China’s 
National Government and give to China’s Communist Gov- 
ernment China’s seats in the Executive Council and else- 
where. ‘The Soviet authorities could be appeased only by a 
total surrender, and the Chinese Communist authorities are 
almost as hostile to the Democracies as is the Kremlin. In 
the practical politics of international relations, the eyes, 
the ears, the voices and the acts of nations are, at any given 
moment or period, those of their own governing authori- 
ties. ‘This is especially true where peoples are ringed ’round 
by “iron curtains.”’ We cannot reach and make friends of 
the people in Russia or the people in Communist China. 

On the other hand, China’s Nationalists have been our 
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friends, still wish to be our friends, and are committed even 
more firmly to resistance to Communism than are we. We 
can influence them and, through them, China. Both the 
United States and the United Nations should take full 
stock of those facts and make the most of them. 

No country in Europe, no nation in Asia has been won 
over to Communism by Communism’s ideology. None has 
been saved from Communism by Democracy’s ideology. But 
twelve countries have been subjugated by Russian manipu- 
lation of the forces and resources, including manpower and 
arms and propaganda, which Communism has put at the 
Kremlin’s disposal. Others are in jeopardy—and we are in 
danger. As Sir Gladwyn Jebb said on Friday last at Lake 
Success (August 11, 1950) “Whatever their (Europe and 
Asia’s) relations in the past, they are likely both to be lost 
unless they both realize the danger and concert to meet it. 
For this purpose, what has happened in Korea must not be 
allowed to occur again.” 

For our own good, toward defense and survival of our 
country, cur democracy, our own and other peoples rights 
to freedom and security, we need to prepare now, to the 
maximum of our ability, to discourage aggressors, to pre- 
vent attacks, to support those who resist attacks and, if we 
are attacked, to defend our own soil and from it, with 
help from others, whom we may have helped, put an end 
to aggression. The Communist attack is global. We cannot 
all by ourselves meet it on every front. But it must be 
met. We need friends and our friends need friends. We 
should think of China in that setting and of Nationalist 
China and Communist China in terms of relative poten- 
tialities. In a world three ways divided, the free peoples 
and those who seek freedom must stand together or, failing 
that, be one by one destroyed. 


for Freedom 


TRUTH OUR MOST FORMIDABLE WEAPON 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at the opening of the Crusade for Freedom, Denver, Colorado, September 4, 1950 


MERICANS are dying in Korea tonight. They are 
dying for ideals they have been taught to cherish more 
than life itself. But it will be written and said 

tonight in Warsaw, in Prague, in Moscow, that they died 
for American imperialism. 

Unfortunately, millions of people will believe this devilish 
libel against American soldiers, who have taken up arms in 
defense of liberty a second time in a tormented decade. 
Those millions will hear no other version but a hissing, 
hating tirade against America. 

We think it incredible that such poison be swallowed; but 
those people, behind and beyond the Iron Curtain, have seen 
so much political wickedness and cold-blooded betrayal, such 
vodless depravity in government that they find it harder to 
believe in our peaceful intent and decent motives than in the 
calculated and clever lies that communism is spreading every 
hour, every day, through every broadcast and newspaper that 
it controls. 

This slander against our purposes and our men in Korea 
is merely one example of the campaign of hatred that is being 
waged against America and freedom around the globe. We 
face not only ruthless men, but also lies and misconceptions 
intended to rob us of our resolution and faith within, and 
of our friends throughout the world. 

Communists teach that America is a vicious enemy of 
humanity. They have embarked upon an aggressive cam- 


paign to destroy free government, as in the young Republic 
of Korea; because regimentation cannot face the peaceful 
competition of free enterprise. 

The Communist leaders believe that, unless they destroy 
our system, their own subjects, gradually gaining an under- 
standing of the blessings and opportunities of liberty, will 
repudiate communism and tear its dictators from their 7osi- 
tions of power. 

They know that, for the mass of humanity, America has 
come to symbolize freedom, opportunity, human happiness. 
They have a mortal fear that this knowledge will penetrate 
eventually to their own people and to all others in the world. 

Communistic aggression, inspired by fear, carries with it 
the venom of those who feel themselves to be inferior. This 
accounts for the depth of their hatred and the intensity of 
their thirst for power. 

To destroy human liberty and to control the world, the 
Communists use every conceivable weapon: subversion, 
bribery, corruption, military attack. Of all these none is 
more insidious than propaganda. Spurred by this threat to 
our very existence, I speak tonight about the Crusade for 
Freedom. 


PrivATE CAMPAIGN 


This crusade is a campaign sponsored by private American 
citizens to fight the big lie with the big truth. It is a pro- 
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gram that has been hailed by President Truman, and others 
who have heard of it, as an essential step in getting the case 
for freedom heard by the world’s multitudes. 

Powerful Communistic radio stations incessantly tell the 
world that we Americans are physically soft and morally 
corrupt; that we are disunited and confused; that we are 
selfish and cowardly; that we have nothing to offer the world 
but imperialism and exploitation. 

To combat these evil broadcasts the Government has es- 
tablished a radio program called the Voice of America, which 
has brilliantly served the cause of freedom. But the Com- 
munist stations overpower it and outflank it with a daily 
coverage that neglects no wave length or dialect, no prejudice 
or local aspiration, weaving a fantastic pattern of lies and 
twisted fact. They confounded the listener into believing 
that we are warmongers; that America invaded North 
Korea; that a Russian invented the airplane; that the Soviets, 
unaided, won World War II; and that the secret police 
and slave camps of communism offer humanity brighter hope 
than do self government and free enterprise. 

We need powerful radio stations abroad, operated without 
governmental restrictions, to tell in vivid and convincing 
form about the decency and essential fairness of democracy. 
These stations must tell of our aspirations for peace, our 
hatred of war, our support of the United Nations and our 
constant readiness to cooperate with any and all who have 
these same desires. 


Rapio FREE Europe 


One such private station—Radio Free Europe—is now 
in operation in Western Germany. It daily brings a message 
of hope and encouragement to a small part of the masses of 
Europe. 

The Crusade for Freedom will provide for the expansion 
of Radio Free Europe into a network of stations. They will 
be given the simplest, clearest charter in the world: “Tell 
the truth.” For it is certain that all the specious promises of 
communism to the needy, the unhappy, the frustrated, the 
down-trodden, cannot stand against the proven record of 
democracy and its day-by-day progress in the betterment of 
all mankind. The tones of the Freedom Bell, symbol of the 
crusade, will echo through vast areas now under blackout. 

In this battle for truth, you and I have a definite part 
to play during the crusade. Each of us will have the oppor- 
tunity to sign the Freedom Scroll. It bears a declaration of 
our faith in freedom, and of our belief in the dignity of the 
individual who derives the right of freedom from God. Each 
of us, by signing the scroll, pledges to resist aggression and 
tyranny wherever they appear on earth. Its words express 
what is in all our hearts, your signature on it will be a blow 
for liberty. : 

My great friend, Gen. Lucius Clay, one of our great 
Americans, is directing the Crusade for Freedom. Your 
contribution, great or small, will help him provide the means 
of bringing the truth to a region vital to America’s welfare. 

Most of us have been enjoying a long week-end, terminat- 
ing in this day dedicated to free American labor. How de- 
pressing it is to realize that on this Labor Day, 1950, one- 
third of the human race works in virtual bondage. 

In the totalitarian countries the individual has no right 
that the state is bound to respect. His occupation is selected 
by his masters, his livelihood is fixed by decree, at the mini- 
mum which will give him strength to work another day. 

Because representative labor leaders of America know the 
record of communism in beating down labor, they have long 
been in the forefront of those fighting the spread of this 
vicious doctrine. But communism goes further than the ex- 
ploitation of labor. Unless the individual accepts govern- 


mental mastery of his life and soul, he can be convicted 
without trial; he can be executed without the right of ap- 
peal; he can be banished to live out his life in a slave camp. 

This is what the Soviet planners contemplate for all the 
world, including America. 

We must meet this threat with courage and firmness. 
Unless we look, with clear and understanding eyes at the 
world situation confronting us and meet with dynamic pur- 
poses the issues, contained therein, then we will lose the 
American birthright. The system of government established 
by our forefathers will disappear. The American record, 
from Washington to the day of that disaster, will be only a 
blank page in history. 

We, American citizens, can assure that this will never 
happen to us if the fervor of our devotion to freedom and 
country is equal to the seriousness of the threat. Amid these 
dangers, personal participation by each in public delibera- 
tion and activity is necessary to our safety. Each must make 
it his responsibility to see that we remain strong morally, 
intellectually, materially. Our material strength must com- 
prise a healthy, devoted and prosperous population, high pro- 
ductivity, financial stability and such military power as can 
meet aggression on respectable terms. 

The die has been cast in Asia, but we are in no limited 
conflict. Free Europe, struggling for moral and economic 
recovery, is still a tempting target for predatory military 
force. We must give real support to all aspects of the mili- 
tary aid program and re-examine, at once, our troop strengths 
in critical areas. 

All this means that we must resolutely tighten our belts, 
both nationally and individually. We must insist upon fac- 
ing up to the task of paying for the accomplishment of these 
vital measures, else the Soviets will take heart from their 
success in bringing us further inflation and closer to eco- 
nomic ruin. 

We must have efficiency and economy in all governmental 
expenditures; and we must concentrate all our resources to 
assure victory in this bitter and probably prolonged struggle. 
Until it is won we must practice spartan frugality in all non- 
essential matters, so that we may make the greatest possible 
contribution to the defense of our way of life. All lesser 
considerations must wait: we cannot tolerate politics as usual 
any more than we can tolerate business as usual. Ladies and 
gentlemen, we must get tough—tough with ourselves. 

Success in such national crises always requires some tempo- 
rary and partial surrender of individual freedom. But the 
surrender must be by our specific decision, and it must be 
only partial and only temporary. It must be insured that, 
when the crisis has passed, each of us will then possess every 
right, every privilege, every responsibility and every authority 
that now resides in an American citizen. It would do no 
good to defend our liberties against Communistic aggression 
and lose them to our own greed, blindness, or shiftless reli- 
ance on bureaucracy and the Federal Treasury. 

In the dangers and trials ahead, our ultimate security lies 
in the dynamic purpose, the simple courage, unshakable 
unity of the United States and the free world, a unity that 
depends upon common understanding of and common venera- 
tion of freedom. But these can live only where there is access 
to the truth. Thus truth becomes our most formidable 
weapon, a weapon that each of us can help forge through 
the Crusade for Freedom. 

And let us never forget that for those who have lost 
freedom there is no price or cost or sacrifice that can even 
faintly reflect its value. But it is still the core of America’s 
boundless heritage. It will remain so for as long as we plain 
American citizens are ever ready to guard it with vigilance 
and defend it with fortitude and faith. 
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Giving America Away 


WE ARE VICTIMS OF CATCH PHRASES AND SLOGANS 
By FRANK E. HOLMAN, Seattle, Washington, Past President, American Bar Association 
Delivered before the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash., August 8, 1950 


N the process of helping other countries the United 

States and its citizens have given freely of their sub- 

stance. Even before the era of world wars, no nation 
had ever been so generous in its aid to the less fortunate 
areas of the world. We can all remember as children the 
solicitation of funds for the relief of the poor in various 
parts of the world, in China, in India, in Armenia and else- 
where. This giving was inspired by the generosity of Amer- 
icans as individuals, and not by government. 

Following World War I, a new theory or basis of giv- 
ing came into being, to-wit: The theory that it was a 
matter of wise state-craft to give millions, and later billions, 
of dollars to support other governments. We poured mil- 
lions of dollars into Germany after the first World War and 
into other parts of Europe for the purpose of rehabilitating 
the governments in those areas. The money we sent to 
(jermany was largely used to build factories, warehouses, 
tutobahns, railways and other instrumentalities which later 
vave Germany the economic and productive capacity to wage 
aggressive war a second time. We were foolish enough to 
believe that by pouring in this money and restoring their 
economic stability the Germans would support the Weimar 
Republic and become a_ peace-loving people. We also 
poured large sums of money into Italy following the first 
World War yet she became one of our enemies in the second 
World War. 

Now we find ourselves pouring millions of dollars into 
various countries of Europe and elsewhere and taking other 
measures which are economically costly to the United States 
and its people for the purpose of sustaining governments 
that we hope will be our allies in case of war with Russia. 
[ am not here today to speak either for or against this par- 
ticular program of giving away money, goods and other 
material things. The federal government has a right to levy 
taxes, to increase taxes and to appropriate monies—and 
probably to give away such sum or sums as the President and 
the State Department think necessary as a matter of state 
policy and such as the Congress may approve. All this con- 
stitutes a giving away of our material substance, but this 
viving is not what | have in mind in speaking to you on 
“Giving America Away.” 

What I do have in mind is that we now have pressure 
groups in this country who wish to give away or distort and 
level out our basic rights as free men and women, and give 
away or exchange our American form of government for a 
completely ‘“‘collectivist” type of government, or who wish 
to put us into a “World Government” where our freedoms 
and our institutions and our economy will be leveled down to 
a common denominator with the other, and in many in- 
stances, backward nations of the world. 

The American people have become the victims of catch 
phrases and slogans. Pressure groups sell their programs by 
working on the emotions of the American people with such 
catch phrases as “social justice”, “economic equality’, “racial 
equality’, “Human Rights”, and “world peace”. Many 
Americans follow these catch phrases without any analysis 
of the programs being sold under such noble titles. 

This technique is being followed by pressure groups in the 


international field so that programs, destructive of our basic 
rights as American citizens, are being sold under the catch 
phrases of “achieving human rights for all the world” and 
“Securing world peace”. There are protective laws against 
the sale of goods in trade and commerce by the use of false 
labels, but ideas can and still are being sold under false 
labels. As an illustration of false labeling, and as an illus- 
tration of giving away America as to our basic rights and 
freedoms, I wish to talk to you first about the proposals for 
an International Bill of Rights, and particularly about the 
so-called Declaration on Human Rights which was passed 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations in Decem- 
ber, 1948, in Paris. Then I wish to talk to you for a moment 
on so-called ““World Government”. 

At the very beginning I want to make it crystal clear 
that never before in the course of history, prior to the adop- 
tion of the United States Constitution 163 years ago, had 
any government anywhere been organized on the principle 
that the people, the citizens, as individuals, are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights as to life, 
liberty and property, including the right to local self-gov- 
ernment. Theretofore, in the history of the world, govern- 
ments have accorded freedom to the individual citizens and 
local self-government to the people, only if forced to do so 
or if the sovereign for the time being felt so inclined. The 
previous concept of the scope and power of a national gov- 
ernment was that it had inherent rights and functions of its 
own, and this is still the basic concept of government in most 
of the world today. But by our Constitution and by our 
Bill of Rights only certain specific and limited functions were 
conferred upon the officials of our national government. 

It was to be a government of delegated powers only, and 
the people, by the Constitution, forbade and intended to for- 
bid the Federal Government doing anything not specifically 
authorized by the Constitution. The national government 
had no reservoir of implied powers to embark upon a collec- 
tivist or socialistic state. To try to make doubly sure that 
the national government would not regiment its citizens and 
invade their rights as free men, a Bill of Rights was added 
to the Constitution. This was actually a “Bill of Prohibi- 
tions” specifically prohibiting the Congress making laws im- 
pairing these rights. And then in a further attempt to make 
absolutely sure that no one could in the future misinterpret 
the proposition that the Federal Government was the servant 
and not the master of the people—the people added two im- 
portant overall restrictions that: 

1. “The enumeration 

be construed to deny 
people”... and 


“The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution are reserved to the States or to the 
people.” 

Thus, the traditional American theory of government was 
and is that the rights of the people as to their individual 
freedoms are personal and inalienable; that these are retained 
rights and not grants from the government, and therefore, 
are not subject to change or modification unless the Constitu- 
tion be changed by the people themselves and cannot be given 


. of certain rights shall not 
others retained by the 
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away or modified by the President or the State Department 
even with the approval of the Congress. They are not like 
monies from taxes, subject to disposition by the President 
and the Congress. These basic rights belong to the people. 

Naturally, the question arises at the outset: “Why does 
any American citizen sponsor an International Bill of Rights 
program or any program which admittedly offers the Amer- 
ican people less protection than they already enjoy under 
their own Constitution and Bill of Rights?” The answer 
of our State Department is that the United Nations ought 
to try to give International effect to basic Human rights so 
that the rest of the people of the world may be uplifted to 
our level and the State Department says that to do so will 
strengthen our cold war (which has now become something 
more) against Russia. But what the sponsors overlook is 
that in the process of trying to accomplish their purposes of 
uplifting the rest of the world and aiding the cold war with 
Russia, we Americans suffer a diminution of our own basic 
rights in at least three particulars: First, we have to con- 
cede that basic rights can be conferred or achieved by gov- 
ernmental authority, to-wit: The United Nations; next, 
we have to agree that these rights are no longer primarily 
of domestic and individual concern but are the subject of 
International promulgation and interpretation; and third, 
we confuse and dilute and level out by new, and often am- 
biguous language, and by partial statements, the rights set 
forth in our own Constitution and Bill of Rights. In other 
words, we overlay the definite and understood pattern of 
our rights as set forth in our own Constitution and Bill of 
Rights as already interpreted by our Courts with an inter- 
national pattern of rights cut to suit the views of some 57 
other nations, including Russia and its satellites, and the in- 
terpretations of which by International committees, tribunals 
and courts are unpredictable. 

The personnel of the United Nations Commission that 
produced, in December, 1948, the so-called Declaration on 
Human Rights is of vital interest to all Americans. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, as Chairman, was the sole United States repre- 
sentative. It should be pointed out in passing that she is 
not a person trained in legal draftmanship, but primarily a 
social reformer. Australia’s representative was Col. William 
Roy Hodgson—a military man and a person whose experi- 
ence was largely confined to government service. The United 
Kingdom’s representative was Mr. Charles Dukes—a trade 
unionist by profession. 

These three were the only Anglo-Americans or representa- 
tives of English-speaking peoples on the Commission of 
eighteen members appointed to draft a Bill of Rights for 
the world including the people of the United States which 
includes you and me. Canada had no representative, but 
nevertheless three Russians were put on the Commission— 
Mr. Alfanasi S. Stepanenko, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic; Mr. Michael Klekovkin, Ukranian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, and Mr. Alexander E. Bogomolov, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Early in 1948 this Commission announced that it proposed 
to draft two documents—a Declaration on Human Rights 
and a Covenant on Human Rights—the latter to be ratified 
as a treaty. The proposed Covenant was to be held in 
abeyance until the Declaration was completed and approved. 
During the year 1948 the Declaration went through a series 
of revisions. Neither the American Press nor the Public 
knew much about it. Our bi-partisan foreign policy has 
prevented the American public knowing of it. The Com- 
mission held its meetings in Paris, and by the time each 
revision was available in this country for study and con- 
sideration further revisions and amendments had occurred 
in Paris. 


Thus, the Declaration was passed in December, 1948, in 
Paris when there was no copy of the final draft available in 
this country for study or comment by the Press or by 
responsible non-government organizations. Not even the 
State Department of our own government had a final copy 
in this country before approval by the General Assembly 
of a document which, as to our basic American rights, is 
nebulous and ambiguous and the latter portion of which sets 
up a collectivist concept of governmert for all the peoples of 
the world including ourselves. 

The traditional American theory of government as I have 
already explained to you was and is that our basic rights are 
“retained by the American people” even as against the gov- 
ernment itself, and are not subject to change or modification 
unless the Constitution be changed by the people themselves. 
Since the Federal Government did not grant these rights, it 
has no Constitutional power to take them away, or modify 
them, whether by treaties or otherwise but nevertheless it is 
proposing to do so. Once the theory is adopted that it can, 
for example, if we Americans concede that the United Na- 
tions Assembly through its resolutions (plus, in some in- 
stances, ratification of a treaty by our Senate) can fix and 
define our basic individual rights, then it follows that the 
same authority which confers these rights may later with- 
draw them or limit them or condition them in such a man- 
ner as a majority of the representatives of the other nations 
of the world may from time to time deem appropriate. ‘This 
is 2 complete reversal of the American concept of basic rights 
and of government. Thus, the whole International Bill of 
Rights program is predicated on the un-American theory 
that basic rights can be created by international action and 
that along with basic rights, that the social and economic 
wellbeing of our citizens may be defined and fixed and con- 
ferred by international declaration. 

Our State Department having lost sight of the basic 
principles of human liberty and freedom to which Americans 
are entitled as set forth in our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, by a vast program of propaganda under such per- 
suasive phrases as “achieving social justice for all’ and 
“securing world peace,” has during the last year been at- 
tempting to sell a new concept of basic rights to the Ameri- 
can people which is not new at all but is as old as history 
itself and is the concept upon which arbitrary governments 
throughout the whole course of history have functioned, to- 
wit: that basic human rights are to be conferred by govern- 
ment decree. 

The bright young men in the State Department, many of 
whom, to my personal knowledge, have never had a course 
in American Constitutional History, have succeeded in fool- 
ing many Americans, including service clubs and other re- 
sponsible organizations, into supporting this program for 
Human Rights as a great new charter of liberty and free- 
dom for all the peoples of the world including ourselves. 

This Declaration as passed in Paris is nebulous and am- 
biguous with respect to basic rights and the latter portion 
is an attempt to fasten on the peoples of the world, including 
ourselves, a collectivist theory of government. This can be 
proved from the document itself. 

For example, as to basic rights, Article 3 of the Declara- 
tion states that everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
security of person, but this Article does not recognize as 
co-equal with these rights the right to own property and be 
secure in its enjoyment. It is true, in Article 17 everyone is 
accorded the right to own property, but there is no adequate 
provision that private property may not be taken for public 
use without just compensation and without due process of 
law, as in our own Bill of Rights. 

Article 11 provides that everyone charged with a penal 
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offense shall have ‘‘all the guarantees necessary for his de- 
fense,” without stating what they are but permitting a 
myriad of interpretations in different countries. Any lawyer 
will tell you that this language is too general to have any 
real meaning. There is no provision for a Writ of Habeas 
Corpus entitling a man to a speedy trial. The Declaration 
does not assure a trial by jury impartially selected and does 
not provide that a man may call witnesses in his favor even 
at the expense of the state or provide the other safeguards 
guaranteed to Americans, including the important protection 
that a man is presumed innocent until proved guilty. 

Article 13 provides that “everyone has the right to free- 
dom of movement and residence within the borders of each 
state.’ No one can possibly know what this loose language 
may ultimately be construed to mean. 

Article 14 provides that “everyone has the right to seek 
and enjoy in other countries asylum from persecution.” This 
could easily mean that persons from other countries in the 
world, feeling themselves persecuted, can move into this 
country and stay here as long as they see fit. 

Article 16 provides that “men and women of full age, 
without any limitation due to race, nationality or religion, 
shall have the right to marry and to found a family.’”’ This 
means that mixed marriages between the races are allowable 
without regard to state or national law or policy forbidding 
such marriages. 

Articles 18 and 19 are so loosely phrased as to “freedom 
of thought and opinion and expression” that Communists 
and other subversives would be free to impart their doctrines 
and undermine our institutions without the right on the part 
of our government to prosecute or deport them. 

Articles 22 to 28, inclusive, of the Declaration constitute 
an ayreement to sponsor a collectivist type of government on 
an International scale by committing the member nations of 
the world, including ourselves, to a paternalistic form of 
government. ‘These latter Articles do not pretend to limit 
the powers of government but on the contrary tend to impose 
so-called economic and social duties upon government—a 
fulfillment of which will require a planned economy and a 
complete control by government of individual action. 

For example, Article 22 provides that everyone has the 
right to social security; Article 23—that everyone has the 
right to “just and favorable conditions of work and _ pro- 
tection against unemployment” and that everyone has the 
right to “just and favorable remuneration.” Article 2+ pro- 
vides that everyone has the “right to rest and leisure” and 
“periodic holidays with full pay.” Article 25 provides that 
everyone has the right to food, clothing, housing, medical 
care and necessary social services and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widow- 
hood, old age, etc., without any suggestion that he work 
for it. Article 26 provides that everyone has the right to 
education and that “education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human rights and fundamental free- 
dems.’ In other words, that education shall be an instru- 
mentality for propagandizing the citizens of the world to- 
ward the promotion of a collectivist society as set forth in 
the Declaration. 

The extraordinary overall commitment in the Declaration 
is that the “Social Security” to which everyone in the world 
is entitled is, under Article 22, to be achieved “through inter- 
national ettort and international cooperation and in accord- 
ance with the organization and resources of each state.” Its 
loose and general language may be interpreted to mean that 
through international cooperation by Uncle Sam and in 
accordance with our resources we are to provide, or in a 
large part providé, Social Security for all the rest of the 
world. 


How can the State Department expect to sell this hodge- 
podge of basic rights and state socialism to the American 
Public as one of the great documents of Human History? 
You ask, “How is it possible for the American people to 
be so fooled?” It is because we love “catch phrases”—for 
example, ‘““The Four Freedoms’ was sold in much the same 
way. 

‘The American people were completely fooled by this catch 
phrase of the “Four Freedoms.” In our concept of govern- 
ment the most important freedom is the freedom of individ- 
ual initiative. This is the “freedom” that men and women 
have fought for during all the ages! Yet, this important 
freedom was wholly omitted from the famous “Four Free- 
doms.”’ But without this freedom we are no better off than 
the elephant in the zoo. He has freedom from “fear,” for 
his natural enemies, the lion and the tiger, are locked up 
in separate cages—he has freedom from “want,” for his 
keeper feeds him every day—he has freedom of “thought 
and belief’ for he can think anything he likes—he has 
freedom of “speech” for he can trumpet any time he pleases, 
but he lacks the basic freedom of free men and free women— 
the freedom of individual initiative, or, as Mr. Justice 
Brandeis put it, “Freedom to be let alone.” So much for the 
Declaration! 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s “Human Rights’ Commission has re- 
cently been at work on a Covenant on Human Rights to 
implement and reinforce the Declaration. It is proposed that 
this document, when approved by the General Assembly 
this month, will be submitted to the United States Senate 
for ratification as a treaty and thus become a part of the 
domestic law of this country. The persons who prepared 
this covenant for you and me were: Mrs. Roosevelt, Chair- 
man, United States of America; Mr. Whitlam, Australia; 
Mr. Steyaert, Belgium; Mr. Santa Cruz, Chile; Mr. Chang, 
China; Mrs. Wright, Denmark; Mr. Ramadan, Egypt; Mr. 
Ordonneau, France; Mr. Kyrou, Greece; Mrs. Merta, 
India; Mr. Azkoul, Lebanon; Mr. Mendez, Philippines; 
Mr. Hoare, United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland; Mr. Rodriguez Fabregat, Uruguay; Mr. Jev- 
removic, Yugoslavia. Did you elect these people to represent 
you, to define for you and your children the measure of your 
rights as to life, liberty and property? 

Besides the Declaration and the Covenant there is an- 
other document known as “The Genocide Convention” 
which was also passed by the General Assembly last year. 
There was little or no publicity given it by the State De- 
partment, but on June 16th of last year it was submitted by 
the President to the U. S. Senate for ratification and may 
come before the Senate for a vote most any time. At a hear- 
ing in January, 1950, before a sub-Committee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the American Bar Associa- 
tion Committee on Peace and Law appeared in vigorous 
opposition. 

What is Genocide? The word was coined by a Yale pro- 
fessor. Translated into simple Anglo-Saxon, it means “race- 
killing.” Under this generality of a coined phrase not only 
a new international crime is created as against states, but a 
crime as to persons in their individual or official capacity is 
also created. It goes without saying that all decent men and 
women are opposed to any program, official or otherwise, 
which contemplates the destruction of a racial group in 
whole or in part. But out of this generality of the term 
“senocide’” a whole new class of individual crimes is to be 
created. Acts are made punishable which are not only purely 
domestic in character but public officials as well as private 
citizens are to be made amenable to International Tribunals 
for a variety of ill-detined and ambiguous so-called ‘acts of 
genocide’’—to the extent that the causing of “mental harm” 
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to a member of a group or complicity in so doing is an “‘act 
of genocide.” 

Suppose there occurs again an unfortunate situation in 
some part of the country as actually occurred with the 
Negroes in the race riots in Detroit and some years ago 
occurred in New Orleans in connection with the Italians 
and as might have occurred during the last war in connection 
with the Japanese on the West Coast, and the city or state 
authorities attempting honestly to suppress such riots are 
charged with not having taken adequate measures to protect 
the racial group involved because some members of this race 
were killed. These public officials may be charged with 
“complicity in genocide”’ and brought to trial as individuals 
upon complaint by persons or groups in this country or by 
persons or groups in other countries like Russia. Among 
many other things it is also a part of the crime of genocide 
to impose measures intended to prevent births within a par- 
ticular racial group and “complicity in genocide” is also 
punishable. Therefore, an organization advocating birth con- 
trol may be punishable in an international court for “com- 
plicity in genocide.” 

In all other important countries except the United States 
even after the ratification of a pact or treaty, the state may 
decide when and to what extent it is ready to implement a 
treaty by the passage of national legislation even though 
the signatories agree generally to enact such legislation. We 
are the only important country that faces the peculiar legal 
situation (except possibly France) that when a treaty is 
ratified by our Constitutional process, to-wit: by our Senate, 
its provisions become a part of the supreme Law of the Land. 
Article VI of the Constitution provides that a treaty when 
ratified becomes ‘“‘the Supreme Law of the Land”—‘Any 
Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Con- 
trary Notwithstanding.” Hence, if an international agree- 
ment like the Genocide Convention or the Covenant on 
Human Rights is ratified as a treaty it will supersede every 
city ordinance, every county ordinance, every state law and 
every state constitution and every federal statute on the same 
subject. This has been legally decided in such recent cases 
as the California alien land case (Fujii v. State of California, 
217 Pac. (2d) 481) and the mixed marriage case (Perez v. 
Lippold, 198 Pac. (2d) 17.) 

The effect of trying to incorporate in international docu- 
ments these rights and freedoms that American citizens enjoy 
—whether under state or national constitutions—is to make 
them international rights and matters of international in- 
terpretation and give foreign governments as well as indi- 
viduals and pressure groups in other countries the right and 
opportunity to challenge our own interpretation of our own 
rights by our own courts. Why shouldn’t we keep sacred the 
rights we have? Why should we give them away? Why 
impair them by international restatement and international 
interpretation? We should no more countenance an inter- 
national rewrite of our basic rights than we would counte- 
nance a rewrite of The Ten Commandments. 

The argument that these international rights proposals 
should be sponsored and supported by Americans in order to 
uplift the peoples of the rest of the world and strengthen 
the cold war against Russia is wholly fallacious. The peoples 
of the rest of the world will have and enjoy only such 
human rights as are a natural expression of their own con- 
cept of individual freedom and a measure of their own ad- 
vancement in an appreciation of basic rights. It is as falla- 
cious to think that a code of “Human Rights” can be handed 
to or imposed upon other peoples not sufficiently advanced to 
appreciate them as it is to attempt to impose a particular 
form of government; and the “cold war” angle of the argu- 
ment has not greatly impressed Russia. 


Doubtless many of you have heard little of the Declara- 
tion on Human Rights, or the Covenant, or the Genocide 
Convention—all of which constitute a modification or 
“giving away” of our basic rights as American citizens. 
This strange situation largely arises from the fact that under 
our so-called bi-partisan foreign policy the people of America 
have not been alerted by any constructive criticism of what 
our State Department is allowing to happen. 

At the same time that all this has been occurring in the 
United Nations by Mrs. Roosevelt's Commission, we have 
had an increasing agitation for so-called “World Govern- 
ment” which is another program for “giving America away” 
as to our basic rights and freedoms—even in this state we 
had a large group of well-meaning citizens sponsoring an 
initiative asking Congress for a Constitutional Convention 
to amend the Federal Constitution to enable this country to 
go into a “World Government.” 

Following any great war, when its sacrifices and disloca- 
tions are felt in every home and at every fireside, peace- 
minded people naturally consider and earnestly explore the 
possibilities of finding a perfect formula for the elimination 
of war. But in considering any so-called formula for the 
prevention of war we must keep in mind that if war is a 
grim reality, the attainment of anything like an enduring 
peace also requires reality in our thinking, and further re- 
quires the avoidance of false assumptions regarding the causes 
of war, and particularly a careful scrutiny of short cut 
analogies and slogans. One of the first realities in consider- 
ing the problem of peace is to recognize that Americans often 
approach international problems by assumptions, analogies 
and slogans which do not fit the facts of international reality 
and experience. 

Americans generally—neither by education nor by travel 
—know very much about the rest of the world. They are as 
a whole unfamiliar with the national backgrounds and char- 
acteristics and rivalries which exist in other parts of the 
world. Go to Europe as I did last summer or to any other 
part of the world—to South Africa as | did recently. Con- 
sider the populations of China, India and Indonesia. Over- 
looking all these national backgrounds and differences of 
government and religion, the World Federalists are never- 
theless persuaded to answer grave international problems by 
relying upon slogans and analogies. We Americans claim to 
be a very practical people, and in our domestic affairs this 
is more or less a correct characterization; but our approach 
to international problems is often based upon fallacies and 
propaganda as to the causes of war and as to the realities of 
attempting to preserve the peace. 

Upon what do the “World Government”’ advocates base 
their position? Upon the slogan ‘World Federation now” 
and upon the analogy of the thirteen states forming a Fed- 
eral Republic. Within the orbit of this slogan and analogy 
all their arguments revolve. None of their arguments really 
ever progress beyond that circle. Within this circle and hav- 
ing accepted the verity of the slogan and the analogy, their 
arguments appear, as in all such generalizations, to be logical 
and unanswerable. Hence, many converts are gained, and 
the whole agitation has become national in scope. The move- 
ment has eventuated into something of a nationwide cult 
which many sincere Americans have joined with evident 
enthusiasm. 

The sales slogan upon which the “World Government” 
advocates predicate their thinking is: ““World Government 
or War.” This is only a modification of Mr. Willkie’s fal- 
lacious slogan of “One World or None.” In other words, 
the matter is put to us directly upon the proposition that 
unless we are willing to accept “World Government” at 
whatever cost to American liberties and resources and or- 
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ganize the world and the nations and peoples thereof into a 
political superstate, we must content ourselves with having 
the world destroyed by war and the atomic bomb or now by 
the Hydrogen bomb or perhaps by the “flying saucers.” 

The analogy upon which the whole argument hinges is 
that whereas the thirteen original colonies by forming a fed- 
eration eliminated among themselves the chance of war and 
for 163 years have continued as a single government (with a 
very disastrous Civil War however) it only becomes neces- 
sary for the Nations of the world to organize a world federal 
government and ipso facto war will be eliminated. It is im- 
plied that this would require an effort differing not in kind 
but only in degree from that involved in the federation of 
the thirteen original States of the American Union. These 
are the persuasive sales instrumentalities of slogan and anal- 
ogy that are gaining converts without any real examination 
of the realities. 

What are the realities? It would take volumes of historical 
and geographical data to review the realities, but a few of 
the background facts may be easily referred to. First of all, 
as to the analogy of the United States, the original thirteen 
while differing. in some respects, at least had a 
common language for the discussion and transaction of pub- 
lic attairs. Some Dutch, German and French was spoken in 
certain localities, but they were more or less family lan- 
guages. In business and in public affairs and in political dis- 
cussions, there was a common language. The institutions in 
each colony, political and legal, the concepts of the people 
with respect to these institutions, all had the same _back- 
ground of English-American law and political tradition. 

As a part of the analogy it is said that because of the 
annihilation of distances by modern transportation the 
peoples of the world have been brought physically as near as 
the thirteen original American colonies—so near together 
that the nations of the world will even more easily develop 
friendship and understanding between each other than did 
the thirteen colonies. But mere nearness or propinquity has 
never achieved friendship and understanding between nations 
and peoples. Greece has been near to Albania and Yugo- 
slavia for hundreds of years but this did not bring friendship 
or understanding. All the Balkan States have been physically 
near each other but have been a “hotbed” of war and con- 
tention since the fall of the Roman Empire. The chief bel- 
lizerents in Europe during the last 150 years, France and 
Germany, have had propinquity. To base any argument for 
world friendship and the possibility of achieving “World 
Government” upon the modern annihilation of physical dis- 
tances overlooks the historical realities of differences in race, 
temperaments and ideologies. 

When you go home, take out a map of the world, spread 
it on a table and look it over. It will be apparent that the 
attempted analogy between the thirteen original American 
colonies being formed into a political entity as a republic on 
a part of one continent, and the formation of the whole 
world or any considerable part of it into such an entity, com- 
pletely sets at naught the stubborn facts of history and geog- 
raphy. ‘ake the South American countries alone; consider 
their differences of race, their rivalries and political, his- 
torical and geographical backgrounds. Could they all be 
united into one state? They are not even republics except in 
name. ‘They are mostly revolutionary oligarchies. ‘Take 
Europe; what would be the problems and difficulties of or- 
ganizing a United States of Europe? You say some progress 
has been made there? No, only by way of pooling war 
potentials. Take the Near East; take Asia Minor—200,000,- 
000 Moslems; take the Far East with India and China. 
Could any of these areas be united into a single political 
entity of free and representative government? It is just plain 
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wishful thinking or worse, that all the realities, social, his- 
torical, religious and geographical, can be bridged by an 
unreal analogy, and the whole world organized as a political 
unit, because 163 years ago thirteen small and contiguous 
colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, with a common lan- 
guage and a common legal and political background, were 
so formed into a constitutional republic. Anyhow even this 
was not done without first working out all the details. in a 
written constitution and a Bill of Rights to protect indi- 
vidual freedom and the right of local self-government. 

But the thinking of the “World Government” advocates 
is simple and direct, as is all thinking based upon slogan or 
analogy. Dispense with national independence, national 
boundaries, national characteristics, national freedom of 
choice, and national interests, by establishing a ‘World 
Government” or superstate. There will then be no inde- 
pendent nations to war with one another. The logic of the 
proposal is unanswerable—quite as simple and unanswerable 
as: “Organize a sinless world, and sin will no longer be a 
problem.” All will grant that the success of the proposal 
would be assured, once national boundaries, characteristics, 
independence, ideologies and ambitions were eliminated from 
the world. Under that condition of world Utopia we would 
need no government at all—either world wide or local. 

But, say its supporters: Why not make the effort? If it 
fails, can we be any worse off than we are now? We cer- 
tainly can and would. To have a “World Government,” we 
would have to use persuasion or force to bring the other 
nations in. To do this by force would require war. To do 
it by persuasion we would obviously have to do many things 
—for example, we would have to give to other countries and 
the peoples thereof the power and right to govern the world, 
and us by majority rule. If there is to be a manhood suffrage 
for us, then there would have to be also for Russia, China, 
India, Indonesia and the rest. If there is to be employment 
at adequate wages and under high working conditions for us, 
the same standards must be declared and enforced for other 
peoples everywhere. If there is to be adequate housing and 
living conditions including both food and clothing for us, 
so everywhere for others. Our own standards and ways of 
life would necessarily have to be subordinated and surren- 
dered to the majority. Because the United States would be 
in a position of hopeless minority, our economy, our social 
and religious concepts, our way of life, our civilization, our 
standards, would be put in jeopardy, to be leveled out to an 
equality with the way of life of all other peoples. 

One interesting aspect of the United World Federalists is 
that many persons of leftist or pro-Russian affiliations or 
connected with Communist front organizations have infil- 
rated the United World Federalists because they know and 
recognize that any form of World Government would leave 
the United States in a hopeless minority and reduce our way 
of life, our civilization and our standards to the level of 
Communism or other forms of collectivism. 

I wonder how many of you know that, as set forth by the 
“World Government News,” September, 1948, the famous 
Mme. Rosika Schwimmer was one of the co-founders of 
“World Government.” It was she and Mrs. Mary Maverick 
Lloyd, who originally started the movement for ‘‘World 
Government.” This lady, to-wit: Mme. Schwimmer, was 
denied citizenship by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as unfit to be an American. The ‘World Government 
News” (Sept. 1948) on her death, praised her as the great- 
est of World Federalists)s How naive we Americans have 
become to believe that persons like Mme. Schwimmer, and 
many others connected with the World Federalists have any 
loyalty or any understanding of its Constitution and its form 
of government or have any objective except to undermine 
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our institutions. But it is said—suppose they do have and 


have had some of the wrong kind of people in the United’ 


World Federalists, there are also good, sincere Americans 
among the number, and would it not be better to try some 
form of world government than risk another war? The 
answer is: No—absolutely no—not for Americans. Once in 
—as free men and women—we would even risk a civil war 
to get ourselves out of such an arrangement. War is ter- 
rible, and usually leaves as many problems as it solves, or 
more. But to live in a world dominated politically, and hence 
under modern government technique dominated socially, 
economically and culturally, by the masses of India, China 
and Indonesia, or by such a combination as Russia might 
control—for men and women with an Anglo-Saxon and a 
Christian background this would be an intolerable world 
and far worse than risking war. Let those who think it 
would be tolerable try it out by spending a little time in 
travel and study in foreign areas and they will return with 
the conviction that while war is terrible, free men and 
women should not be terrified into setting up a World 
Superstate—in which not only their lives and their fortunes 
and their liberties would be dominated by the votes of alien 
majorities, but their very language, their Christian religion, 
and their culture would be that of a minority people. 

If you want to know the terror and handicap suffered by 
a minority, read the history of the struggles of minorities 
everywhere and their efforts to preserve the identity of their 
language, their religion and their culture—read of the Dutch 
under the Spanish, the Poles under Russia, and even of the 
Irish under the enlightened British. Do Americans want 
majority rule by the rest of the world, over their lives, 
their freedoms, their religious faiths and their institutions 
of free government? 

The only bulwark of real freedom left in the world is the 
United States, and its concept of individual freedom. If our 
strength as a nation and our standards of ethics and religion 
and our concept of government and individual freedom are 
leveled out and dissipated by a merger of us and our insti- 
tutions with the polyglot peoples and institutions of India, 
China, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, etc., with or without the Russian 


bloc,—yes, even our merger with the decadent economies 
and social structures of such civilized countries as England, 
France and Italy, then the loss of human liberty would be 
even a greater catastrophe than war. 

We too often take the continuation of free government 
for granted. In so doing we can easily lose our rights and 
freedoms in the entanglements of international commitments 
and agreements unless we as citizens become articulate and 
insist that our basic rights under the Constitution and our 
own Bill of Rights shall not be leveled out, compromised and 
confused by nebulous and ambiguous international language 
drafted as the result of compromises between the conflicting 
concepts of the representatives of 57 nations. 

The American citizen is generally extremely canny and 
practical in matters directly affecting his personal rights, and 
it is my confident belief that this same citizen, when he has 
been made fully aware, will readily see that his basic rights 
and freedoms cannot be as well protected under compro- 
mise international declarations, conventions, covenants and 
treaties or by a world republic, as they are now protected by 
the American Constitution and the Bill of Rights. We will 
surely be “giving America away” if we fail to guard our 
basic rights and freedoms. Daniel Webster once said in a 
great crisis in our history: 

“If disastrous war should sweep our commerce from the 
ocean, another generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
treasury, future industry may replenish it; if it desolated 
and lay waste our fields, still under a new cultivation they 
will grow green again and ripen to future harvest. But 
who shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished govern- 
ment? Who shall rear again the well proportioned col- 
umns of constitutional liberty? Who shall frame together 
the skillful architecture which united national sovereignty 
with state rights, individual security and public pros- 
perity ?” 

I ask you, who shall do this if we “give away America” by 
giving up our basic American rights and exchanging these 
for a program of nebulous international so-called “human 
rights” and by giving up our form of government for some 
kind of World Republic based on international collectivism ? 


No Law Can Give Us Security 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS CANNOT BE SOLVED BY POLITICS 
By BENJAMIN E. YOUNG, General Vice President, National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 
Delivered at the Economic Education Workshop Banquet, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, August 14, 1950 


HE invitation extended by your chairman which per- 

mits me to join in your conference this evening is 

one which I accepted with some hesitation, since I 
am not a trained economist, and I was fearful that I might 
not be able to address you in the language which you are 
accustomed to hear. I trust that you will bear in mind this 
lack of technical training as I proceed and that you will 
permit me to express my thoughts in my own layman’s lan- 
guage, and then evaluate the thoughts for whatever they may 
be worth. 

May I preface these remarks with the statement that I 
am conscious as we sit here tonight, in these pleasant sur- 
roundings, that thousands of our fellow Americans are 
fighting and many of them are dying on our behalf in a 
far-away place which to most of us is only a name. I know 
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you join me in believing that this knowledge should temper 
our remarks here and should guide our actions. There is 
little we can do, as individuals, to help them in their mili- 
tary endeavor, but there is much we can do in their over- 
all support. Probably the most vital thing we can do is to 
help keep their country safe and strong socially and eco- 
nomically so that their sacrifices can never be said to have 
been in vain. 

I am informed that many of you are teachers of econom- 
ics and social science in the High Schools and that you 
have as your guests a number of representative citizens of 
our State who are interested in, but not directly a part of, 
the work you are doing. 

Falling in this latter group, I can say then that all of us 
here tonight are deeply concerned as to the ideas and im- 
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pressions our young people formulate during their High 
School days, realizing as we do that convictions formed at 
such ages are likely to be deep and lasting. 

Yours is, indeed, a vital undertaking. You are training 
our successors to play their part in the battle of ideas and 
ideals now raging in our country and around the world— 
training them for a role they must assume all too soon. It 
may be that you and others engaged in similar work in High 
Schools and Colleges across the nation will prove to be the 
deciding factor in this historic struggle, because if you can 
inculcate the will for freedom deeply enough into the souls 
of these young people, nobody can ever enslave them nor 
will they ever enslave themselves through the adoption of 
any will-of-the-wisp philosophy which people variously call 
Security, the Welfare State, and other good-sounding names. 

Now this statement is one which I am sure you would 
have expected from a banker. Why is it that bankers are 
always against those fine things that many of our political 
leaders say are good for the people 





two chickens in every 
pot; three cars in every garage; you can raise wages with- 
out affecting prices; there is nothing to worry about in a 
large Federal debt—and similar tasty assurances? Many 
people say that just as we get to feeling good about our 
prospects, some banker gets up and says “No”, and some 
corporation official says ‘““Watch your step’, and then (it 
is often claimed) the banker raises interest rates and the 
corporation slows down operations to deprive the people 
of their just rights—just out of spite, like that. 

Of course you know better than that. You know that 
for one hundred and seventy-five years now we in America 
have been conducting the world’s great experiment in self- 
vovernment, and that our problems resulting from this ex- 
periment are far from solved. You know that this experiment 
is impeded by selfishness and greed upon the part of people 
and of groups and classes of people. Few of us are en- 
tirely free from this human failing. You know that most 
of us pay little attention—all too little—to the grave re- 
sponsibility which devolves upon us as the result of our 
right of franchise—a right over which we will fight to the 
death but in the exercise of which we are, to say the least, 
most casual. You know that we have deep unsolved social 
problems, and that we have economic problems of the first 
magnitude, You also know, however, that American people 
have made progress in meeting these many problems—prog- 
ress to a degree that our nation is the wonder of the world 
and our people the envy of all peoples. 

Up to now the progress made, granted first a land of large 
natural resources, has resulted from a political and social 
atmosphere under which individuals are permitted to exer- 
cise their native intelligence and ingenuity and reap for 
themselves and their families the benefits which ensue. Such 
people, living in a temperate climate, have been capable of 
the exertion of yreat energy and large benefits have been 
gained. Many projects have proven of too great a magni- 
tude for individuals to undertake, so associations of indi- 
viduals have been formed—largely through the corporate 
process—and these greater projects have been brought under 
control. 

But, at this point, arises one of our most perplexing prob- 
lems. We all like the fruits of mass production—we get 
more and better products at lower than through 
any other method, and more and more people can enjoy 
the fruits of our productive system. However, mass pro- 
duction by its very nature requires huge formations of cap- 
ital, large congregations of employees, and highly skilled 
management. ‘This leads to social problems which tend to 
become political problems. So, we avidly grasp the good 
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things that flow from the system and then “cuss” the system 
for being so big and productive. We are the only people in 
the world whose major troubles arise from an inability to 
agree on the division of an adequate supply of the necessi- 
ties and luxuries of life, and from an ineptness in the dis- 
posal of the surplus. 

Everybody else, the world over, or practically so, has 
the problem in reverse—how to get enough to live on with 
perhaps just a little sweetening in the way of luxuries. 

Now, in view of the far-reaching. nature of our experi- 
ment in self-government, it would not be surprising if we 
haven't found the final, perfect answer as to the division 
of the good things we produce. Most of us want more. 
But first and primarily we want what we already have. | 
want the right to come here and talk with you and advo- 
cate what I please, so long as | am loyal to my country. 
I want the right to quit my job and get another, if I can, 
by nobody’s permission but my own. I want the right to 
keep a fair share of my earnings for my family. I want the 
right to go to a church of my own choosing, or stay away. 
I want equality in the eyes of the law. 1 want the right 
to opportunity, as I have found it, in the land of my birth, 
and | want that for my children, and for your children as 
well. 

So, while we may quarrel with the division, we want to 
bring about no change which will have for its effect the 
removal of that incentive to do and dare which makes a 
division possible, nor do we want to support policies which 
have as -their end result the limiting of our inherited 
liberties and individual freedom of action. 

For these reasons | am for business—big or little— 
which contributes valuably to the productive ‘system of 


America. Competition is the automatic controller over 
business. Where real competition does not exist, govern- 


mental regulation to some degree is necessary in the in- 
terests of the public but, conversely, where competition does 
exist it is no part of the proper function of government 
to expend public funds in keeping submarginal producers 
in business. Such action on the part of government takes 
away from your family and mine things to which we are 
entitled. 

Perhaps we who believe in the “American Way”, not 
as a static thing but as a moving picture of ever changing 
factors having to do with life and living, need to find some 
means by which we may englamor our ideas. This is a 
project to which all of us may well devote considerable 
thought, and in this connection we should give particular 
attention to business because business is a number one in- 
gredient of the complex mixture which we call American 
Life. 

Our Chairman asked me to touch on the general subject 
of “Business Policies Which Promote Economic Growth 
and Stability.” 

Broadly speaking, it seems to me that the policies which 
promote economic stability and are conducive to economic 
growth are nothing other than the practice of the simple, 
every day virtues of honesty, thrift and fair play, coupled 
with the human attributes of knowledge, reasoning and 
alertness. 

Business, by its nature, calls for remuneration or profit, 
but of course you can’t continue to get something for 
nothing. Business, therefore, requires certain other qualities 
on the part of those who are successful. There must be a 
willingness—an eagerness—to serve, and there must be a 
competitive spirit. 

The qualities I have mentioned are nermal human quali- 
ties, and consequently it is no coincidence that business, as 
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we know it, thrives best on individual enterprise and com- 
petition in an atmosphere of freedom—a system which we 
call Capitalism. Capitalism-in-action, like  socialism-in- 
action, is constantly affected by certain other conditions 
which are recognized by all as being bad, sinful or unde- 
sirable, but which also are derived from other human quali- 
ties. We know what these are: avarice, dishonesty, greed, 
lust for power—to mention a few. 

An additional human frailty is also of great importance 
in the economic scene: that is the fact that people are 
mortal. For this reason they are not always inclined to take 
the long-term view which society as a whole should take. 
Society as a whole, however, has the means and ability of 
turning individual action toward the broad social objec- 
tives. This task is one which calls for the utmost delicacy. 
The handling of it is the crux of the economic conflict. ‘The 
shorter term viewpoint of the individual must be recog- 
nized, but there is no need to put too much emphasis on 
it. For the average person a lifetime is a long time, and 
except in special circumstances usually associated with nat- 
ural resources the individual viewpoint is not at too great 
variance with the over-all social viewpoint. 

All of the foregoing is, of course, elementary—but I 
want to add that the most important business policy for 
promoting economic stability and economic growth is to 
operate successfully. This means that a business must be 
operated to be of benefit to its customers—but not solely 
for the benefit of customers; it must be operated to be of 
benefit to its employees—but not solely for the benefit of 
the employees; it must be operated to be of benefit to its 
managers and owners—not for one group at the expense 
of another but for all in proper balance. 


The measure of the success of a business is the amount 
of profits which the business earns. It has been and still is 
fashionable to condemn profits, to advocate their limitation 
by taxation and other methods. The reasons generally given 
for this condemnation are that profits take purchasing power 
away from customers and employees and place the purchas- 
ing power with the owners of the business who only hoard 
the money. From the standpoint of the customers, in a free 
and competitive economy, we know there is no truth to this 
claim. From the standpoint of the owners, it certainly is 
untrue that profits are hoarded in the form of money. They 
are, as a matter of fact, spent to the last cent, after paying 
taxes, mainly for the purchase of additional or improved 
facilities, profits are the basis of economic growth. 

From the standpoint of the employees, and of labor in 
general, business profits are the best guaranty of economic 
stability. Consider the security and other advantages which 
are had by an employee of a successful and growing com- 
pany, and compare this with the status of an employee who 
works for a concern which operates at a small profit or at 
a loss and is weak financially. Profits are the basis of 
economic stability for labor as well as for the economy in 
general. 


Under our system profits are community savings, accumu- 
lated out of efficiency, and they are devoted to increased 
production and better living conditions. 

So, it seems to me that profits—to the consumer in the 
form of good value—to the employee in the form of good 
and steady wages—to the company in the form of liquid 
assets to be used for research and expansion—and to the 
stockholder in the form of dividends—should be the major 
aim in the formulation of all business policies. 


I have heard that it took DuPont twenty years and more 
than twenty seven million dollars to produce Nylon, and 





that it took General Motors fifteen years and twenty million 
dollars to produce the Diesel locomotive. 

A policy of an industrial concern which is being watched 
with great interest is that adopted by General Motors with 
regard to wages. General Motors may or may not have 
found the right answer to this perplexing problem—I don’t 
know—but the sig: ificant thing is that they are trying— 
experimenting—with a wage formula which has for its end 
result the promotion of greater economic stability among 
the more than four hundred thousand people who make 
up that vast organization. 

It is significant that it is a business concern that does 
that kind of thinking. 

My friends, so much for details. I should like to speak 
of one or two general matters: 

Our economic structure has endured through many trials 
and has proved that it can take a lot of punishment. But 
there is a limit. And we may be nearing that limit. I refer 
to many foolish things we have indulged in over the years, 
but I have in mind one thing in particular which has every 
day repercussions on business (through excessive taxation), 
on the Federal pocketbook (through subsidies of one kind 
or another), on society (through breaking down individual 
self-reliance), and on politics (through rewarding dema- 
gogues who promise the world in return for votes). This 
all-commanding thing to which I refer is the wide-spread 
demand which has arisen among us for a state of being 
which we express under the general term of “Security”. 
There appears to be no price we will not pay for so-called 
“Security”. We appear to think that by passing a law we 
can have security—that someone will look atter us aside from 
our own efforts. 

No law will immunize us to a Russian attack. No law 
can change for long the immutable rules of supply and de- 
mand. No law can produce two articles where one existed 
before. We have to work for security, and it is up to each 
able man to provide his share. And beware of those who 
advocate the Federal Government doing for us what we 
will not do for ourselves. We are likely to find the money 
unwisely spent and our security dependent after all upon 
the future generation being willing to work harder than 
have we, in order that our security may then be provided. 
If a man wants the greatest possible degree of security, he 
will do everything he can to provide it from his own 
efforts and he will avoid forcing his government flirther 
into this business—since he may end up without security 
and without his own liberty of action as well. Gifts from 
government never come free. If men for long are to govern 
themselves, then they must support their government and 
never fall into the habit of letting their government support 
them. 

In this general connection I want to quote from a pri- 
vate letter written recently by one of the great scientists 
and educators of America to his friend who, like himself, 
is one of the senior generation. ‘The writer is Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, who paraphrases the writings of two of the great 
thinkers of the ages and adds his own thoughts as follows: 


“You are well aware that your thinking and mine 
are completely in agreement and further we are also in 
agreement with Plato in realizing that a pure democracy 
has never worked and probably never can work. Plato’s 
chapter in the ‘Republic’ on ‘How a President Becomes 
a Tyrant’ is one of the most penetrating analyses to be 
found in literature. You and I both see, as some of our 
friends do not, that the concentration of power in Wash- 
ington will ultimately destroy our republic unless it can 
be held in check. You express a little reserve about the 
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fact that some of our really well-meaning and _fine- 
thinking friends have not yet lived long enough to see 
the magnitude of the danger that we are running into 
in the United States. Some think we have already gone 
so far that we are practically ready for the dictator, who 
as Plato says ‘will always appear when democracy goes 
too far’. Our old friend Montesquieu stated both the 
danger and the remedy when he said, ‘Small republics 
are destroyed by a foreign power, large republics are 
destroyed by an inner vice.’ Therefore it is probable that 
mankind would have always had to live under the rule 
of one man had he not conceived a federal republic, the 
units of which can preserve self-government and _ there- 
fore have ail the advantages of small republics. In a word, 
Montesquieu states that local self-government is_ the 
key to the safety of the republican form of government. 
I myself do not yet think that the United States is ir- 
redeemably lost nor has it developed into a mobocracy. 
However, you and | agree that we ought to exert every 
influence in our power to stay the disintegrating tenden- 
cies which are here.” 


What are these inner vices that destroy republics? How 
do we recognize them when we see them? There are many 
hut they sometimes are hard to detect because they so often 
associate themselves with otherwise worthy aims and aspi- 
rations of people. Let me give you an example taken from 
a statement made in the August, 1950, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE by a United States Senator: 

“Grand Marias Harbor is a Lake Superior fishing 
village with a resident population of 535, including 125 
men who make their living by commercial fishing and 
catering to a few hundred summer tourists, mostly ama- 
teur fishermen. The Government has already spent 
$355,885.00 for construction in the harbor and $467,- 
§§2.00 for maintenance. Now we have authorized 
$398,000.00 more to provide a safe entrance to the har- 
bor. After we spent $800,000.00 on this harbor it ap- 
pears that a fisherman takes his life in his hands when 
he tries to ret into it! 

Once this $398,000.00 safe entrance is built, we are 
assured, the fisherman will be able to bring in an addi- 


Y fellow citizens: Last week, I talked with you 
about Korea, and about our efforts to maintain the 
peace and freedom in the world. Tonight I want 
to talk to you about what we must do here at home to 
support our fighting men and to build up the strength which 
the free world needs to deter Communist aggression. 

The leaders of Communist imperialism have great mili- 
tary forces at their command. They have shown that they 
are willing to use these forces in open and brazen aggres- 
sion, in spite of the united opposition of all the free nations. 
Under these circumstances, the free nations have no alterna- 
tive but to build up the military strength needed to support 
the rule of law in the world. Only in this way can we con- 
vince the Communist leaders that aggression will not pay. 





tional $8,000.00 profits for fishing every year and will 
make an additional $1,200.00 a year by taking tourists 
out trolling. 

“Perhaps you wonder why more than $1,000,000.00 
should be spent, apparently, for unnecessary improve- 
ments to influenece the voters in a town of 535 popula- 
tion. Don’t forget the contractors, the suppliers of 
materials, and the workmen, who don’t live there, but 
who have votes and influence too.” 


My friends, it was not Senator Taft who made this 
statement—it was Senator Paul H. Douglas, a Democrat, 
an economist and an educator from the State of Illinois. 

I will not burden you with further examples although 
they lie in many fields—just remember that they are not 
all million dollar projects, nor do they all lie in the realm 
of money or economies. 

I believe that the great vice in America lies in the hearts 
of its citizens—we have lost the will to stand on our own 
feet and to face th= future on our own resources; we have 
our hand out for subsidies; we support by our actions a 
huge Federal Government becoming huger; we have sold 
out in the exercise of the franchise. These are harsh words 
but this is a serious moment in American history. 

The answer to our problem lies right in our own hands. 
We can’t blame “that man in Washington” if we give away 
our liberties. We can only blame ourselves. Nor will we 
ever lose them if each does his part, soberly, sincerely, coura- 
geously and prayerfully. 

May I express a hope? It is that you will dwell ar great 
length in your classes upon the real meaning of fre: }om— 
what it cost in blood and tears over a thousand 5 s, and 
what it will take to get back again if we give it away. 
And that you will explore with your students the various 
ways in which freedom may be given away—a little here, 
a little there—never by intent but through weakness, fear 
or greed. 

Of one thing I am very sure. If you do this, and do it 
effectively, then you will have earned the gratitude of a 
nation and of the world, for this is almost the last spot 
on earth to which men can look and dream the dream that 
some day, somehow, they may call their souls their own. 


Economic Controls 


THE FIGHT ON INFLATION 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered over the Radio to the Nation, Washington, D. C., September 9, 1950 


To do our part in building up our military strength and 
the military strength of the free nations throughout the 
world, the United States must more than double its defense 
efforts. We have been spending about $15,000,000,000 a year 
for defense. We are stepping up this rate rapidly. 

By next June, under our present plans, we expect to be 
spending at the rate of at least $30,000,000,000 a year. In 
the year after that, we shall probably have to spend more 
than $30,000,000,000. And we must be prepared to maintain 
a very strong defense program for many years to come. 


Bustness-As-Usua.L Decriep 


This defense program cannot be achieved on the basis of 
business as usual. All of us—whether we are farmers, or 
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wage earners, or business men—must give up some of the 
things we would ordinarily expect to have for ourselves and 
our families. 

The danger the free world faces is so great that we cannot 
be satisfied with less than an all-out effort by everyone. We 
have not given up our goal cf a better life for every citizen 
in this great country of ours. But, for the time being, we 
have to make absolutely. sure that our economy turns out the 
guns, the planes and tanks and other supplies which are 
needed to protect the world from the threat of Communist 
domination. 

To do this job, we must meet and solve three hard, tough 
problems. 

First, we must produce the materials and equipment 
needed for defense. 

Second, we must raise the money to pay the cost of our 
increased defense efforts. 

Third, we must prevent inflation. 


HoMeE Front 


Solving these three problems is the challenge we face on 
the home front. And we must solve them if we are to pre- 
serve our freedom and the peace of the world. 

First is the problem of producing the materials and equip- 
ment we need for defense. We can do that. But it will 
impose great new demands upon the productive power of 
our economy. 

‘To meet these demands, we must do everything we can 
to expand our total production. This will require harder 
work and longer hours for everybody. It will mean additional 
jobs for women and older people. 

It means that business men should expand productive 
facilities, develop new techniques, and increase efficiency in 
every way possible. It means enlarging our capacity to pro- 
duce basic materials such as steel, aluminum and copper. 

America’s productive ability is the greatest in the history 
of the world, and it can be expanded a great deal more to 
meet the conditions with which we are faced. 

With our economy now producing at an annual rate 
approaching $275,000,000,000, the goal I had set last year 
‘of a $300,000,000,000 economy by 1954 will undoubtedly 
be far surpassed. 

With this kind of dynamic growth, we can arm ourselves 
and help arm the free world. We can improve our industrial 
plants and maintain the civilian efficiency and morale which 
underlie our defensive strength. 

But we cannot get all the military supplies we need now 
from expanded production alone. This expansion cannot take 
place fast enough. Therefore, to the extent necessary, work- 
ers and plants will have to stop making some civilian goods 
and begin turning out military equipment. 

This job of building new plants and facilities and changing 
over to defense production is a challenge to our free economy. 

Management and labor can and will do most of this 
defense production job on their own initiative. But there 
are certain steps which the Government must take to see 
that the job is done promptly and well. 

Yesterday, I signed a new law, the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. This law will enable the Government to pro- 
vide special financial help to business men where that is 
necessary to enlarge the production of our mines and fac- 
tories for defense purposes. 

This law also will enable the Government to make sure 
that defense orders have top priority, that manufacturers 
get the steel, aluminum, copper, and other materials they 
need to fill such orders. This law gives the Government the 
power to prevent the hoarding of raw materials essential to 


defense. It also enables the Government to cut down the 


production of nonessential civilian goods that use up critical 
materials. 


AGENCIES SET IN Morion 


I have today issued an Executive order authorizing the 
appropriate agencies of the Government to exercise these 
new defense-production powers. The administration of these 
and other powers granted by the new law will be coordinated 
by the chairman of the National Security Resources Board, 
Mr. Stuart Symington. 

I have directed the agencies to exercise these production 
powers vigorously and promptly, making use of every re- 
source of American business, large and small. These powers 
will be administered with one paramount purpose in mind: 
To produce the defense equipment we need as rapidly as 
possible. 

Our second problem is to pay for our increased defenses. 
There is only one sensible way to do this. It is the plain, 
simple, direct way. We should pay for them as we go, out 
of taxes. 

‘There are very good reasons for this. 

To the extent that we finance our defense effort out of 
taxes now, we will avoid an enormous increase in the na- 
tional debt. During World War II, we borrowed too much 
and did not tax ourselves enough. We must not run our 
present defense effort on that kind of financial basis. 

Furthermore, if we tax ourselves enough to pay for de- 
fense, we will help hold down prices. Inflation would hurt 
us more in the long run than higher taxes now. Inflation 
would benefit the few, and hurt the many. Taxation—just 
and equitable taxation—is the way to distribute the cost of 
the defense fairly. 

This means heavier taxes for everybody. It will mean a 
hard fight against those unpatriotic people who try, by every 
possible means, to make exorbitant profits out of the emer- 
gency and escape their fair share of the load. 

But we can and we will, win that fight. 

No one should be permitted to profiteer at the expense of 
others because of our defense needs. Nobody should get rich 
out of this emergency. 


Excess Prorits Tax 


Congress is now considering my request to increase cor- 
poration and individual income taxes by about $5,000,000,000 
a year. This is only the first installment. I believe the Con- 
gress should enact further tax legislation as soon as possible. 
Among other things, this should include a just and fair 
excess-profits tax, which will recapture excess profits made 
since the start of the Communist aggression in Korea. 

I hope that every one of you will get behind this plan of 
“pay as we go” for the defense program. I hope you will 
give your full support to your representatives in Congress 
in enacting legislation to pay for this defense effort out of 
current income. 

Our third problem is to carry out the defense program 
without letting inflation weaken and endanger our free 
economy. 

Everybody must understand just why we have this prob- 
lem and why it is so important to solve it. 

The defense program means that more men and women 
will be at work, at good pay. At the same time, te supply 
of civilian goods will not keep pace with the growth in 
civilian incomes. In short, people will have more money to 
spend, and there will be relatively fewer things for them 
to buy. This inevitably means higher prices, unless we do 
something about it. Higher prices would lead to higher 
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wages which in turn would lead to still higher prices. Then 
we would be started on the deadly spiral of inflation. 

Everybody would lose if we let inflation go unchecked. 
Workers would be hurt. The extra dollars in Saturday’s pay 
check would be taken away by the higher prices for Monday’s 
proceries, 

‘The wives and children of our fighting men would be 
hurt even more. They would suffer far worse than our work- 
ers, because many of them are dependent on fixed family 
allowances. 

Everybody living on a pension, on retirement benefits, or 
a fixed income of any kind would be hurt in the same way. 

Millions of individuals would be caught between spiral- 
ing prices and lagging incomes. 

‘The Government—and that means all of us—also would 
be hurt because the cost of our defense program would sky- 
rocket. 

We must not let these things happen. 

‘The new Defense Production Act provides the Govern- 
ment with certain power to stabilize prices and wages. But 
the fight against inflation is not just the Government's fight. 
it cannot be won just by issuing government regulations. 

It is your fight, the fight of all of us, and it can be won 
only if all of us fight it together. 

1 want to talk with you, first of all, about what we 
must do as loyal, intelligent and responsible citizens, quite 
apart from any government regulations. 

For the consumer, the guiding principle must be: Buy 
only what you really need and cannot do without. 

Every American housewife has a most important responsi- 
bility. She must not buy more than she needs. She must 
put off buying whenever she can. If she does this, there 
will be enough of the essentials—in fact, enough of almost 
everything—to go around. If the housewife insists on buy- 
ing more than she needs, there will not be enough to go 
around, and prices will go up. 

For example, there was a rise of about 2.5 per cent in 
retail food prices between June 15 and July 15. Most of 
this rise was due to panic buying and profiteering. We are 
finding out now that there was no reason for panic. ‘The 
ample supplies of sugar, for instance, show how foolish it 
was for some people to hoard sugar last June and July. 
We have plenty ot tood. 

As foolish panic buying has subsided, retail food prices 
have declined more than 1.5 per cent from their high levels 
of last July. 


ScaRE BUYING 


{ am glad to see that people have stopped most of the 
scare buying that started right after the outbreak of Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. A lot of credit should go to 
those people throughout the country who have organized 
movements against hoarding and panic buying. 

To take one example, housewives in Portland, Me., signed 
and carried out an anti-hoarding pledge. This was a real 
public service. It was a patriotic act, and I hope that other 
vroups elsewhere are doing the same kind of thing to hold 
prices on an even keel. 

For businessmen, the guiding principles must be: Do not 
pile up inventories; hold your prices down. 

There is obviously no excuse for price increases where 
costs have not risen—and in many industries costs have not 
risen since the outbreak of fighting in Korea. Where costs 
have risen there is no excuse for price increases which go 
beyond the amount of the rise in cost. Individual price 
adjustments may have to be made here and there to cor- 
rect inequities, but there is no need for general price in- 
creases. In fact, many businesses are enjoying large enough 


margins of profit so that they do not need to raise their 
prices even though they have incurred higher costs. 
Price REDUCTIONS 

In cases where price increases have already been made 
without being justified by higher costs, business men should 
reduce these prices immediately. I have been told about 
companies that have increased the prices of all their prod- 
ucts—all the way across the board—without correspond- 
ing increase in costs. That is just plain profiteering, and 
should not be tolerated. 

If businessmen will conscientiously review their prices, 
we shall see fewer price increases in the days and weeks to 
come, and a good many price reductions. 

lor wage earners, the guiding principle must be: Do 
not ask for wage increases beyond -what is needed to meet 
the rise in the cost-of-living. 

Our defense effort means that there will be an increas- 
ing number of jobs. If wage-earners on that account ask for 
higher and higher wages they will be driving prices up all 
along the line. For the time being, therefore, wage increases 
should not be sought beyond what is necessary to keep wages 
in line with the cost of living. Existing inequities in wage 
rates, of course, can and should be corrected, with due con- 
sideration for recognized inter-industry relationships. 

There is another guiding principle that applies to all of 
us—consumers, wage earners, farmers and businessmen. It 
is this: We should save as much as we can out of current 
income. Every dollar of saving now will serve several pur- 
poses. It will help hold prices down. It will help every family 
provide for the future. And it will also help provide invest- 
ment funds needed to expand production. 


No Easy Jos 


The principles I have outlined will not be easy to main- 
tain. They will require patriotism and self-restraint. But we 
are all in this situation together. We must be prepared to 
accept some reduction in our standards of living. I am sure 
that we will be willing to make sacrifices here at home, if 
we think of the much greater sacrifices being made by our 
sons, brothers and husbands who are fighting at the front. 

If we adhere faithfully to the principles of self-restraint 
I have outlined, we can lessen the need for controls. But 
controls will still be necessary in some cases where voluntary 
individual action is not enough or where the honest majority 
must be protected from a few chiselers. In those cases, the 
Government will not hesitate to use its powers. 

Government controls are needed right now to cut the 
volume of easy credit buying. Many of us would like to 
buy new household appliances, new automobiles or new 
houses on easy terms—and pay for them out of future income. 

But at a time like the present easy credit buying is a 
dangerous inflationary threat. It will drive up prices. Fur- 
thermore, it will use up materials that we need for defense. 

To prevent this, the Government is issuing an order re- 
quiring people to make higher down payments than usual, 
and to pay oft the balance faster, when they buy such things 
as automobiles and refrigerators. The Government is also 
tightening up on éasy credit for houses, especially higher- 
priced houses, and this, too, will save materials for defense. 

As for prices and wages, the Government is not putting 
on mandatory ceilings at this time. But we will impose ceil- 
ings vigorously and promptly when the situation calls for 
them. 

So that we may be ready to impose price ceilings when 
they are needed, I have today issued an order under the 
Defense Production Act requiring business men to preserve 
the records of their prices and costs during the base period 
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of May 24 to June 24, 1950. This means that information 
will be available to set ceilings at fair levels, and to identify 
the sellers who have taken advantage of the present emer- 
gency. 

I have also issued an order establishing an Economic 
Stabilization Agency, to be headed by a Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator. This Administrator will guide our voluntary 
efforts to hold down inflation. It will also be his task to 
find out where and when price and wage controls are needed. 

The Administrator will have under him a Director of 
Price Stabilization, who will help him determine what 
should be done to hold prices in line. He will also have 
under him a Wage Stabilization Board composed of rep- 
resentatives of labor, management and the public. This 
board will help determine wage policies. 

The stabilization agency will go to work first on present 
danger spots. The agency will consult with management and 
labor and will attempt to work out the necessary safeguards 
without compulsion. However, if these efforts fail, price 
ceilings and wage restrictions will have to follow. The law 
which the Congress has passed will enable us to get ahead 
with the defense production job. It will be faithfully ad- 
ministered. There are two matters, however, which give me 
particular concern. 

We cannot yet be sure that the new law permits effective 
use of selective contre 3. As a result we might have to resort 
to general controls before they are really necessary. This 
may prove to be a serious defect in the law which will re- 
quire correction. 

Secondly, we do not have authority for adequate rent 
control. What we gain in holding down other cost-of-living 


prices must not be lost by failure to hold down the cost of 
shelter. The existing rent law is inadequate to meet the 
present situation and should be improved. Meanwhile, state 
and local governments should take the necessary steps to 
keep present rent controls in effect. 

We will undoubtedly need further legislation as we go 
along later. Right now, there is work enough and responsi- 
bility enough for all of us. 

Our goals are plain. 

We must produce the goods that are needed. 

We should pay for our defense as we go. 

We must hold the cost-of-living steady, and keep down 
the cost of the defense items. 

All these things we can do if we work together, and 
share the sacrifices that must be made. We can and must 
submerge petty differences in the common task of preserv- 
ing freedom in the world. 

The enormous resources and vitality of our free society 
have been proved. In World War II, we astonished the 
world and we astonished ourselves by our vast production. 
Since then, our rate of growth has exceeded our expecta- 
tions. 

Today, spurred by the world-wide menace of Com- 
munist imperialism, we can surpass every previous record. 
I am certain that the American people, working together, 
can build the strength needed to establish peace in the world. 

Every American must ask himself what he can do to 
help keep this nation strong and free. We should ask God 
to give us the faith and the courage we need. We should 
ask Him for that help which has preserved our Nation in 
the past, and which is our great reliance in the years to come. 


Sound Thinking As Essential As Steel 


SAVING ON EDUCATION IS ECONOMY OF THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE SORT 
By MATTHEW WOLL, Vice President and Chairman of the Committee on Education 
of the American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at the Convention of the American Federation of Teachers, Detroit, Michigan, August 22, 1950 


AM very happy tc be at this fine convention. 

The American Federation of Teachers, though not 

among the largest of our A. F. of L. affiliates, is cer- 
tainly among the most important. 

Your importance cannot be measured by numbers alone. 
There is no more vital function in a democratic society 
than education. Even in times of war, as we have learned, 
sound thinking is as essential to our national welfare as 
steel. And to develop sound thinking is the responsibility 
of the men and women you represent. 

I wish that it were possible to say that the Nation as 
a whole is fully aware of this responsibility you bear. Un- 
fortunately, any such notion is coldly contradicted by the 
facts. 

There is a great deal of talk about the noble and indis- 
pensable mission of the teacher. But all too often this talk 
is not supported by action, or even by the desire to act. 

I am informed that 200,000 teachers in the United States 
earn less than $35 a week. The records show that many 
teachers earn barely half that sum. 

Not long ago, I read of a teacher who wrote a letter 
to his county superintendent which said: 

“Dear Sir: I don’t think I'll teach any more. I’m 
now earning $8.25 weekly. I can’t get married on that. 


I reckon I'll go to work on the Atlantic Coast Line 

Railroad. They pay section hands $7 a day.” 

That, in a sense, is one of the most shocking letters I 
have ever seen. 

It is shocking not only because of the pitiable underpay- 
ment of the teacher involved, but because it reveals a bru- 
tal negligence on the part of the community involved in 
the education and mental development of its young. 

Such saving on education is economy of the most de- 
structive sort. It imperils our growth and future as a nation. 

Nearly 30 years ago, in addressing a convention of the 
Workers Education Bureau, I said: 

“If we will but briefly review the rise and fall of 
nations and the historical development of mankind, we 
will find in all periods of time that those possessed of the 
greatest amount of knowledge, were those in control of 
all affairs of man.” 


This is truer today, I believe, than ever before in history. 
In our increasingly complex world, education—the ability 
to absorb and to employ knowledge discriminately—becomes 
an ever more urgent necessity. 

It has frequently been said that an educated people is 
the most effective bulwark of freedom. But never before 
has the validity of this been so unmistakably evident. 
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It is no accident that in all totalitarian nations education, 
in the true sense has been warped, perverted, and virtually 
destroyed. 

It has been replaced by a system of propaganda and in- 
doctrination designed not to advance intellectual growth 
but to stunt it. 

Except in narrowly defined channels, totalitarian govern- 
ments have made the pursuit of knowledge a crime. They 
know that their vaunted supremacy is a myth that cannot 
survive objective inspection. 

It is obvious to their hard and distorted cunning that 
free inquiry, which is basic in the educational process, is 
inimical to their system of government; and so they have 
wrung an iron curtain down around the minds of the 
millions they control. 

This has been. the way every despotism in history has 
sought to perpetuate itself. Yet it also explains why, in 
the end, no despotism has been able to withstand the chal- 
lenge of freedom. 

The blind can be driven. But they are no match for 
those who can see. 

Korea will bear witness to that fact. So will the other 
Koreas to come. 

But we, in this country, cannot afford complacence. The 
qualities of a free and educated people, which are our greatest 
asset, cannot be permitted to languish. They must be 
strengthened and made more vigorous. And our schools 
are the place where this fundamental task is begun. 

More than a generation ago Samuel Gompers, founder 
and first president of the A. F. of L., whose centennial 
we are commemorating this year, wrote an editorial in the 
American Federationist which said—I quote: 


“The whole problem of progress is fundamentally 
educational in character. The problems of today and the 
future will tax the ability of our citizens even though 
equipped with the best education which our schools can 
afford. . . . To withhold opportunities for education for 
the least among our people is a crime committed against 
our Republic.” 


This awareness of the crucial role of education has been 
demonstrated by organized labor in this country since its 
earliest days. 

Campaigns waged by the trade unions in the 1820's and 
1830's were largely responsible for the beginning cf the 
public-school system. In 1834 the trade unions of the country 
met in convention in New York City to urge the adoption 
of an equal, universal, republican system of education. 

Nearly every major advance in public education in this 
country has resulted, to a very great degree, from labor’s 
efforts. 

Wein the American Federation of Labor—have never 
been content with the semblance of education. We did not 
accept public schools that were for the poor alone. We do 
not accept the counterpart of such schools in any part of 
the country today. We have wanted, and we have been in- 
strumental in getting, the advanced and more democratic 
school system we have today. We shall continue to work 
for a better one tomorrow. 

In that better school system, as we recognize, your or- 
ganizations—the American Federation of ‘Teachers—must 
have a central importance. For we know that education is 
more than books and buildings. In the first instance, it is 
teachers. And teachers, if they are to perform their func- 
tions properly, must be free of political hindrances, ade- 
quately equipped, and adequately compensated. 


That is the objective of your organization. It is an ob- 
jective I am sure you will achieve in an ever wider scale. 

It is an objective, I should add, for which you have the 
full support of the American Federation of Labor. 

Nor is there anything new about this support. It will 
interest you to know that Samuel Gompers actively assisted 
in the formation of the first teachers’ union in Chicago. 
And, in 1919, in his annual report to the A. F. of L. 
convention, he wrote—again I quote: 

“To elevate and advance the interests of the teaching 
profession and to promote popular and democratic educa- 
tion, the right of the teachers to organize and affiliate 
with the movement of the organized workers must be 
recognized.” 


The increase in your membership has not come easily for 
a variety of reasons. Teachers, along with other white collar 
workers, have been slow to realize the need for effective 
union organization. Labor people generally know little of 
the pressures that can be and frequently are so subtly 
applied to forestall effective organization of teachers. 

I am happy to know that in the hope that your organi- 
zation program activities would be extended, President 
Green has assigned two field representatives to work with 
you in carrying the union message to unorganized teachers. 

Gompers, in my judgment, was one of thé country’s 
greatest educators. In thousands of speeches and articles, 
through his vigor of mind and expression, he gave millions 
of Americans, in and out of the trade-union movement, a 
new insight into social and economic problems. 

But he was a great educator, too, in the sense that he 
understood, better than most of his contemporaries, the true 
purpose of education. 

Let me read to you from an address he delivered before 
the National Education Association in 1916. He said: 


“The noblest mission of the schools is to teach the 
worth of a man or woman, to teach the value of an in- 
dividual and his life. . . . Education must be founded 
on truths that break down insidious and unjustified dis- 
tinctions between the kinds of work by which individuals 
express themselves . . . An education that glorifies the 
creative ability of the individual—his labor—is injecting 
a revolutionary idea into all our philosophy of life. Such 
a plan of education will bring into the spirit of our Na- 
tion a force that will make for a larger freedom, for 
greater progress and effectiveness. It will be in direct op- 
position to that education which promotes docility, sub- 
missiveness, and conformity. It will make possible for each 
to stamp his life work with all of the artistic imagery of 
which his nature is capable.” 


In these words of Gompers you have the educational 
credo of one of the wisest democratic leaders our Nation 
has known, a true humanist, and a very great man. 

Gompers was not only an educator; he was also an 
idealist, but his idealism was tempered by a realization that 
where the livelihood of workers was concerned, neither he 
nor any other labor leader was justified in sacrificing concrete 
gains to theory. 

He was greatly criticized for this, but today some of his 
severest critics acknowledge his wisdom. 

Those who charged Gompers with a lack of idealism, 
with an undue concentration on “bread and butter” union 
issues, underestimated and misunderstood him. To Gompers 
it was a case of putting first things first. To him a union 
must have a record of solid, practical accomplishment for 


its members; it could not be a mere debating society and 
endure. 
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That record of practical accomplishment meant for Gom- 
pers that the worker would achieve through organization 
that sense of human dignity and worth that he considered 
the birthright of all Americans. 

To whatever area of human concern one may turn, one 
finds that Gompers had a passionate concern for the indi- 
vidual, his rights, his privileges, his welfare as a citizen and 
as a worker. 

His attitude to political action and to the role of gov- 
ernment in labor relations, greatly misunderstood and cri- 
ticized, is coming more and more to be appreciated as sound. 

The labor leaders of the thirties, the forties, and the fif- 
ties, have repeated, altogether too frequently after bitter 
experience, the conclusion that Gompers had reached in 1909 
when he said: 

“We must be partisan for a principle and not for a party, 
but we must make manifest the fact that we have political 
power and that we intend to use it; otherwise, the ballot 
will become an impotent weapon. Our members and friends 
cannot expect that the officers of the Federation can impress 
either upon political parties or upon Congress the demands 
of the workers for justice and right, unless those workers 
themselves have shown sufficient interest in the use of their 
political power as to make it clear that they are the potent 
force behind their chosen officers and representatives.” 

Here we briefly catch something of the spirit and vision 
that animated Samuel Gompers and many of the generation 
of labor leaders who worked with him. 

The organization they built in the face of hostility and 
often opposition of the forces of law, the press, and the 


respected opinion of their day—the organization in which . 


we carry on today is the finest tribute to their accomplish- 
ment. 

Today, with 107 international unions, State federations in 
every State and central labor bodies in all industrial and 
trade centers, the American Federation of Labor is indeed 
a living and growing memorial to its founders. 

Its activities in rebuilding the trade unions in Europe and 
in strengthening the unions in Asia and Latin America 
merely carry on the work that Samuel Gompers started. 

Our publications in various languages carry the message 
of unionism to all parts of the world. 

Increasingly our officers and members are called upon to 
serve on community and public agencies at all levels of 
government. ‘This, too, stems from the ground work 
Gompers laid. 

I have been referring to Gompers not merely because of 
the fact that this is his centennial—as a bow to chronology, 
but because Gompers, though dead for more than a quarter 
century, still has much to teach us. 

John R. Commons, the historian, called Gompers one of 
our 10 or 12 greatest Americans. His greatness was not 
only in his acts, which built the modern American labor 
movement, but in his ideas, which provided it with an 
enduring democratic philosophy. 

His story, I think, is one of the most valuable and inspir- 
ing in the American past. Yet all too few people are aware 
of it. I believe it is entirely accurate to say that no figure 
in this country’s recent past has been at once so important 
and so little known. 

It was encouraging to learn, for this reason, of the 
Samuel Gompers’ Workshop, conducted by the American 
Federation of Teachers, for the purpose of acquainting its 
members with Gompers significance in American life. But 
I hope that it will not end there. I hope that, through your 
members, Gompers’ significance will be brought home to 
millions of students. 


In fact, I should like to see your organization take the 
lead in preparing material on the various aspects of labor's 
contribution to Amercain democracy for use in the schools. 
It would, and should, help to counteract the material now 
flooding the schools glorifying the big corporations. 

I do not think it an exaggeration to say that the American 
Federation of Labor, which has done so much to lift the 
material and spiritual level of American life, is as worthy of 
a student’s attention as General Motors or United States 
Steel. 

Nor do I think that it is an exaggeration to say that the 
American Federation of Labor, the most consistent antagon- 
ist in this country to totalitarianism in all its forms, provides 
a better example of Americanism than certain corporations 
which, for profit, have bolstered some of these totalitarian 
governments. 

We realize, too, the efforts being put forth to have the 
schools, the press, the radio, the arts, music, and the sciences, 
business, and even the workingman’s organizations become 
puppets performing at the direction of one officially accepted, 
superimposed point of view, as in Russia and the satellite 
countries. 

We have particular reason, therefore, to value and defend 
our democratic heritage which makes it possible for us to 
participate in a determination of our personal and common 
economic, social, and institutional lives. 

Much indeed remains to be done to free the schools 
from the pressures of selfish and special interests in many 
communities of our Nation. 

We, your fellow trade-unionists in the labor movement, 
need your continuous advice and counsel on how we may 
most effectively join you in eliminating their influences. 
Whether these pressures on the schools would make them 
instruments of totalitarianism of the left or of the right, 
organized labor shares with you the responsibility for expos- 
ing, challenging, and resisting them. 

This defense, in view of the tremendous cost to our Nation 
of underwriting the United Nations program of defense 
against Communist aggression in Korea may again mean 
that the health and welfare measures and certain educational 
measures, including Federal aid to education, which we 
regard as vital and necessary, may be given scant considera- 
tion by the Eighty-second Congress. 

It would be premature to make any forecast because the 
possibility of change that might alter our plans for the 
future is ever with us. However, a long needed and for- 
ward-looking step that should be in our thinking is that 
of providing an opportunity for the various groups interested 
in Federal aid to get together to exchange their points of 
view and, if possible, agree upon provisions which should be 
included in a Federal aid bill. 

For the moment, I have strayed from my topic in dis- 
cussing problems of the present and the future. Yet, this I 
am certain would be as Samuel Gompers would have wished 
it. For he preferred to think of his contribution, great, as 
we know it was, as merely one to the foundation of an 
organization. 

This organization itself in Gompers’ mind would never 
be finished, but was one to which you, your fellow workers 
I, and those who came after us, each in our turn and through 
and out of our talents, whatever they might be, would make 
our contribution. 

It is in this light and to these ends I would urge the 
utmost and unrestricted cooperation between all who labor 
whether of mind or hand, of brawn or intellect, for as 
Gompers so well stated nearly half a century past: 
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‘Today modern society is beginning to realize that the 
trade-unions are the only hope of our civilization, and to 
regard them as the only power whose mission it is to evolve 
order out of social chaos, to some of us from reaction, 
brutality and, perhaps, barbarism.” 


The realization to which Gompers referred has been 
slow in developing. Yet the fact is that today, more than 
ever, trade-unionism is the strongest force for democratic 
power. 

All of us may be proud that we are a part of it. 


Make Up Your Mind 


DECIDE ON A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
By DR. RALPH SOCKMAN, Minister, Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 
Baccalaureate Address, Duke University, Durham, N. C., June 5, 1950 


Hk twentieth century has taught us that military 

wars are followed by mental wars. Even in the so- 

called victorious countries, postwar conditions never 
prove as good as the promises held before the soldiers going 
into battle. Disillusionment and frustration, added to the 
wounds, the sorrows and the burdens produce a petulant 
mood wherein people seek scapegoats on whom to put the 
blame. 

‘The aftermath of World War II follows the pattern of 
the early 1920's. ‘The air is filled with the gusty currents of 
ingry propaganda. Former allies are now so split that united 
international action is temporarily paralyzed by East-West 
relationships. ‘The spirit of bitter partisanship is halting civic 
programs within governments like ours. Religious and racial 
tensions are tightened. Subversive elements infiltrate previ- 
ously respected groups. Suspicions are inflamed. 

The problem is not merely how to keep the cold war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States from devel- 
oping into a hot war, but also how to keep the guerrilla 
fighting within our own ranks from weakening our morale. 

In a time when evil forces are so highly organized and 
ignorant persons are so strongly fanatical, the supposedly 
wise and good must not be indifferent or indefinite. Yet 
such is their tendency and for a rather natural reason. The 
higher a person rises in the level of culture, the more he is 
lifted above narrow partisanship and fanatical zeal. 

College training widens the horizon and dispels prejudice. 
‘The university graduate is alert to the falsities of specious 
propaganda and the tricks of the demagogue.’ He prides 
himself on his broad-mindedness, is prone to see the weak- 
nesses in popular causes, and tends to hold himself skeptically 
aloof from current crusades. 

The church likewise seeks to broaden the sympathies of 
its members and to cultivate the spirit of brotherly love. It 
bids its members remember that there is so much good in 
the worst of us and so much bad in the best of us. The en- 
lightened churches are moving toward tolerance, a precious 
virtue which, however, has some cheap counterfeits. 

In this time when the wise and good must save society 
from the ignorant and the evil, the danger is that our col- 
lege products may be weakened by futile skepticism and our 
church members by “fuzzy good willism.” Broad-minded- 
ness must not be confused with empty-headedness and loose 
thinking. ‘Tolerance must be distinguished from sentimen- 
tality and indefiniteness. 

The challenge of the church and college is to produce the 
stabilizing force in a time of turbulent propaganda. The 
task is to create a leadership which possesses convictions 
without prejudites, definiteness without narrowness, zeal 
without fanaticism, 

We must make up our minds by first taking an inventory 
of the materials in our minds. C. §. Lewis of Oxford, in his 


“Screwtape Letters” declares that the Devil despairs of 
men who think about what they are doing, but “his delight 
is in men who think only about what is going to happen to 
them.” The prevalent trend of our religious thought recently 
has been to concern ourselves with what might happen to us 
from communists, fellow-travelers and other groups. We 
have been thinking more about saving ourselves from the 
evils others might do to us than from the sins we might com- 
mit ourselves. The former are very real and should not be 
overlooked, but we must not forget that the purpose of re- 
ligious faith is primarily to save us from our own sins and 
not to protect us from the evils of others. 

Let us shift the emphasis of our thought from what may 
happen to us to what is happening in us. We shall thereby 
better secure our general welfare in the long run. In the 
preamble of Unesco is the statement, ‘““Wars begin in the 
minds of men.” Peace-making begins in the minds of men, 
although it involves much more than what passes so popu- 
larly as “peace of mind.” 

Many of us evade self-examination by substituting ac- 
tivity for thought. We may spend our energies in so many 
well-intentioned but ill-articulated, organizations that our 
strength is dissipated in cross-currents. John Walker Powell 
speaks of “the enormous absent-mindedness of the civic- 
minded.” 

To be intelligent our need is not so much more knowledge 
but more clear reflection on the meaning of what we already 
know. Our knowledge must be matured into wisdom. 

We may advance our material leadership by using more 
of the famous American “know-how.” But if we are to 
exert moral leadership, we must have more of the “know- 
why.” And unless we can develop moral control to watch 
our materialistic advance, ours is a runaway civilization. 

Our needed mental inventories must separate facts from 
fancies. Our minds are so cluttered with half-truths, vague 
generalizations, unverified rumors. These are so dangerously 
inflammable. Our social attitudes are shaped not by what 
conditions are but by what we think they are, not by what 
others mean but by what we take them to mean. Hence we 
must ever be alert to check our thoughts with the facts. 

And, however difficult it is to find out the facts about 
any situation, every decent person at least can do one thing, 
namely, clean the lens of his mind so that he can see the 
facts when they are presented to him. This means getting 
rid of prejudice, which shutters the mind against the light 
of truth and classes the heart against the approaches of 
affection. So many press columnists and radio commentators 
have discovered that it is more profitable to play upon peo- 
ple’s passions and prejudices than upon their sympathies and 
understanding. Educated people should help to take the 
profit out of such practices. 
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We must also look to the soundness of our so-called com- 
mon sense. Descartes once observed rather ironically that 
common sense must be of all good things the most evenly 
distributed because no one complained that his neighbor had 
a fuller share than himself. We all seem satisfied that we 
have our full portion of common sense. But have we? That 
question is important for we trust our democracy to the 
common sense of our plain citizens at the polls, on our 
juries, in our public opinion. 

Let us pray for the courage to challenge the things which 
should be changed, for the patience to endure the things 
which cannot be changed, and for the wisdom to know the 
difference. 


Even in this foggy and gusty time, we can and should 
choose the direction of our aims. Even when we cannot see 
clearly the methods by which to reach our goals, we can 
make up our minds about the ends we seek. This is a serv- 
ice which religion renders to personal and social life. 

We cannot suspend judgment completely and indefinitely. 
We may suspend judgment on the question whether there 
are communists in the State Department at Washington, 
but we can hardly suspend judgment on the question whether 
there should be communists in our State Department, for 
atheistic communism is headed in a direction different {rom 
that of Christian democracy. 


We cannot indefinitely withhold decision in matters of 
direction, for the currents of life do not stand still. And if 
we do not choose one direction, we drift in another. 


Many a college student may come to his graduation with- 
out having decided on his special vocation. As society grows 
more complex and specialized, the choice of a life work be- 
comes ever more difficult. But a college course has not been 
a success unless it has led to a definite decision as to the 
kind of person one desires to be. One prime function of 
religion on the university campus is to aid in forming a 
philosophy of life. 

We can and must commit ourselves to certain courses of 
action if we are to find our way through this foggy time. 
If we do the duty next to us and then the duty next to that, 
we work our way toward the light which breaks on our 
ultimate duties. We learn by doing. 

Henri Bergson gave as the goal of education for maturity 
that we shall “think like men of action and act like men of 
thought.” Forums without action have no force. Action 
without thought is often dangerous. The educated man 
must not leave the arena of political and social activity to 
the thoughtless crowd led by demagogues and charlatans. 

The danger from Soviet Communism is through infiltra- 
tion rather than invasion. And the only defense against in- 
filtration is a cohesive, cooperative, reasonably satisfied 
citizenry. The best protection against communism is a 
healthy community spirit. The college graduate must go 
forth to be a cultivation of his local community and not a 
mere critic of the world at large. 

We Americans were good enough soldiers to win the war. 
Let us now not lose the peace by “soldiering” on the job 
of peacemaking. 


Tell Your Depositors 


THE DUTY OF BANKERS TODAY 
By ORVAL W. ADAMS, Executive Vice President of the Utah First National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Delivered before the Fifth District Conference of the National Association of Supervisors of State Funds, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 7, 1950 


N a normal world your concern and the concern of the 
banker would be the same—to see that the bank remains 
in position to return to its depositors on demand the 

moneys deposited by them with it. 

In this abnormal world you gentlemen have ably per- 
formed the duties entrusted to you. Under your supervision 
the ability of a bank to return the number of dollars de- 
posited with it is taken for granted. 

But the banker is, or should be, concerned as well in seeing 
to it that the dollars you make sure he can return to his 
depositors are dollars of equal value with those deposited. 

It is indeed fortunate that you gentlemen have so ably 
performed the duties entrusted to you and have ensured the 
return of the number of dollars deposited for when we look 
to the other side of the equation, to the value of the dollars 
deposited, the story is quite different. 

No SucH Tuinc As GoveRNMENT MONEY 

There is no such thing as “Government money.” Until 
that statement has become part of our subconsciousness, a 
premise upon which we act and react instinctively, it will 
be possible for those in control of Government to perpetuate 
themselves in office by returning some of the money they 
take from us and labeling it “Government money.” 

Until it is so understood, that every dollar spent by 
Government comes from the taxpayers and might otherwise 


have been spent by them as they elected and without the 
overhead cost of the millions employed by Government to 
spend the taxpayers’ moneys, it will remain true, as our last 
president, Heber J. Grant, said some years ago, that ‘you 
can’t beat Santa Claus.” Pull off the old gentleman’s whis- 
kers, and you will find the wolf revealed. 

‘The necessary functions of government benefit all of us, 
and we rightly and willingly contribute to their cost, but, 
strange as it may seem, bureaucracies have a tendency to 
grow and to perpetuate themselves; functions initially exer- 
cised for proper reasons are continued for improper reasons, 
and their cost increases. 

Let me illustrate by directing your attention to the matter 
of subsidies: 

Subsidies start by taking from Peter to pay Paul. They 
are continued to rob Peter in order to bribe Paul. 

During the war, and for a period thereafter, in order to 
insure the production of necessary commodities, and to mini- 
mize inflation, it was necessary to pay subsidies, and such 
subsidies were rightly paid. 

To pay a subsidy to get needed production of an essential 
commodity is one thing; to pay a subsidy to get unneeded 
production of something which when produced must be 
destroyed is quite another thing. 

Today the farmer is in the spotlight; he is getting back 
more than he contributes to government. He is expected to 
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pay for this with his vote; to sell his liberty for some tem- 
porary financial advantage. 

But not all farmers are fooled; both as individuals and 
in their organizations they are calling for justice and not 
favoritism. They recognize that unwarranted subsidies may 
mean the death of needed subsidies. And they know that 
tomorrow some other group will be in the spotlight, and that 
they will be footing the bill. 

| believe that we, as individual bankers, have a respon- 
sibility and an obligation to inform citizens and our deposi- 
tors to the best of our ability in regard to money, credit, 
and the elements of sound public finance upon which rests 
to so great a degree the banking structure and consequently 
the safety and earning power of the funds entrusted to our 
Care. 

First Duty Is to Deposrrors 


Our first duty is to our depositors. Upon this we will all 
agree. But just what is the extent of this duty? Is our obli- 
gation to our depositors fulfilled by merely so managing our 
banks as in the ordinary course of events to insure the return 
to them of the moneys deposited by them, or do we not owe 
a further duty? Are we not charged with the responsibility 
of doing what we can to make their deposits worth having, 
to see that they earn something substantial, and to see to it 
that when repaid they are repaid in dollars of real value? 

The depositer is the very backbone of this Nation—the 
man who is self-supporting, who saves, who bears the brunt 
of taxation, who supports the people and the Government. 
Without him life would be primitive indeed. Without him 
the man on relief would soon find himself in the position 
of being obliged to rely upon his own efforts for a livelihood. 
‘This is so obviously true that one wonders there should be 
resentment among these classes of the community when a 
word is said in defense of the depositor, a word which in 
effect means no more than a warning to these interests not 
to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

‘Today a word uttered in defense of the depositor is often 
met with the cry of partisanship, and I am just a bit afraid 
that in attempting to avoid any feeling or appearance of 
partisanship we, as bankers, may have unwittingly become 
partisans in the very worst sense. You cannot avoid partisan- 
ship by keeping silent when one party desires that you keep 
silent, and partisanship in disregard of your duty, to the 
injury and peril of your depositor, is the worst sort of 
partisanship. 


Musr Nor Keep SILeNntT ON PRINCIPLES 


We cannot be justified in keeping silent when it is our 
duty to speak, by any plea that we must avoid partisanship. 

lirst. We must manage our own banks. Our depositors 
are entitled to know in whom is vested the management of 
the institutions in which they deposit their funds. If we are 
obliged to surrender the management of our banks in whole 
or in part to some other person, persons, or agencies, I believe 
it is our duty to inform our depositors of that fact. 

Second. It is our duty to manage our banks in the light 
of experience, and to the best of our ability, with a view to 
safeguarding the funds entrusted to us. If we are obliged to 
abandon practices which in the past have proven necessary 
to the security of our institutions and our depositors, we 
should inform our depositors of that fact. Diversification 
in investments and loans, limitation in the amounts of loans, 
insistence upon the self-liquidating character of loans ac- 
cepted by us, the preservation of liquidity, all these must be 
continued or our depositors be informed that we propose to 
venture their funds in disregard of some one or more of these 
principles. 


Third. It is our duty to use our best efforts to insure to 
our depositors a fair return on the funds entrusted to us, and 
when such a return is rendered increasingly impossible by 
reason of condition beyond our immediate control, to inform 
our depositors of such facts in order that they may intelli- 
gently act for their own protection. 

Fourth. It is our duty to do everything in our power to 
make it possible for us to return to our depositors when 
demanded by them dollars not depreciated by Government 
fiat or by excessive Government borrowing. Merely to give 
back the same number of counters would be to fulfill but 
a legal, not a moral, obligation. When we observe forces 
beyond our control tending to render impossible the return 
of sound dollars to our depositors, it again is our duty to 
inform them of such facts in order that they may act in their 
own protection. 

We know that the politician will do all in his ‘power to 
prevent the people becoming tax conscious, that he will do 
this by borrowing instead of paying as we go, by raising 
revenues through indirect taxes whenever possible instead of 
through direct taxes. We know that the continuance of the 
present spending and borrowing policies of Government can 
lead to but one end, the destruction of the savings of our 
depositors. It is our duty to do what we can to make the 
people tax conscious, to show our depositors that visible taxes 
are but a trifling portion of the real tax burden, to show 
them not only the extent to which invisible taxes cut into 
their earnings and their savings, but also to show them how 
they are further taxed as truly as though such impositions 
were called taxes by the low interest policies of Government 
and by competition of Government with banks. 

Have we made it clear to our depositors that the reduc- 
tion of more than one-half in the returns paid on their 
savings deposits has necessarily and directly resulted from 
the low-interest policies of Government, together with the 
fact that Government is today the chief customer for the 
accumulated funds of our depositors? The average depositor 
should know that the Government has become the banker’s 
main customer as a result of the accumulated effects of the 
experimental policies of the administration, of continued 
threats to industry, and of the consequent destruction of 
confidence in the future. 

Does the average depositor understand that continued 
borrowing and continued unbalanced budgets lead to the 
one inevitable end of uncontrolled inflation? Do our deposi- 
tors understand that they are the creditors and the banks 
the debtors? Do they understand that when the Government 
reduces its own debts by inflating the currency, it also re- 
duces the debts of the banks to the depositors, renders im- 
possible return by the banks to the depositors of such dollars 
as were entrusted by the depositors to the banks, destroys 
not only the earning value of the deposits but destroys also 
in large part the principal of the deposits? 

Do our depositors understand that the seemingly plump 
and wholesome condition of the banks does not reflect health 
but bloat, that excess reserves represent in principal part the 
purchase of the obligations of Government and the credit 
created in favor of Government upon such purchases? 

They do not, and it is our duty to endeavor to the best 
of our ability to make these facts clear to them. We banks 
have failed in that duty. 

Does the average depositor understand that by insuring 
deposits in the FDIC, what the Government has really done 
is tantamount to insuring itself against threatened lack of 
funds, to discourage the depositors of America from resort- 
ing to the old practice of hiding their savings in a wool sock, 
to coax out this money from its hiding place and bring it 
into the vaults of the banks where it can be made easily 
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accessible to the Federal Government? The FDIC cannot 
insure against loss of earnings through unavoidable reduc- 
tions in interest rates, nor against loss of principal through 
inflation. 

Does the average depositor realize that with increased 
centralization of power has come a loss of the proper sense 
of responsibility for spending the moneys of the people; that 
history is repeating itself and a group securing control of a 
one-time democracy are entrenching themselves in power by 
subsidizing a portion of the electorate? 

Does the average depositor realize that the administration 
is steadily engaged in making permanent that which was 
originated to meet a war and depression emergency, and 
that instead of reducing expenses or balancing budgets or 
encouraging a revival of industry, further and greater charges 
are placed upon industry? . 

Some things we can do. We can go to our depositors with 
the facts. We have their names and addresses, many of them 
we know personally. We can and should give them the whole 
story. Why don’t we and why haven’t we told them that the 
Federal Government has been enabled to indulge in its wild 
orgy of spending, because the bankers of America have loaned 
it the money that was placed with us for safety and sound 
investment by the wage earners, the professional men, the 
clerks, the widows, the domestics, the farmers, and all others 
who live within their means and save? Why don’t we and 
why haven’t we told them that the Federal Government 
came direct to us and got the money and got it upon the 
Government’s own terms? Why didn’t we remind them that 
it wasn’t the banker’s money but the people’s money? Why 
didn’t we explain to them our reasons for making such loans? 

You need not be told that private enterprise cannot com- 
pete with tax supported governmental agencies; that the 
existence of such agencies restricts the field for private en- 
terprise; that you cannot loan money in competition with 
Government. 


A BALANCED BUDGET AND RESTORATION OF THE 
Go.p STANDARD 


We know today that only in a balanced budget and the 
restoration of the gold standard lies the possibility of a true 
recovery. But do our depositors appreciate this? Can we not 
help them to a correct understanding of this basic truth? 

With the banks stuffed with the obligations of government, 
with their operations fortified by the resources of the Federal 
Reserve banks, which in turn are likewise loaded with such 
obligations, with their deposits insured by the FDIC the 
resources of which consist almost entirely of obligations of 
the Government, is not the situation one which should be 
brought to the knowledge of the man who must foot the 
bill? Can we justify danger, can we even excuse ourselves 
for delaying in using every faculty and every power at our 
command to bring these facts to the knowledge of our de- 
positors? To my mind there can be but one answer. 

Fundamentally, this country is sound. Our troubles are 
self-made. We are simply off balance. We are ignoring the 
balances set up by the Constitution. We are ignoring the 
balance that comes from free interplay of ideas and inde- 
pendent action in business. We are substituting for all this 
the ideas of a small group of men to whom are entrusted the 
powers heretofore exercised by the many. 

This is what is called “planned economy,” perhaps the 
oldest thing in government, and the escape from which has 
been the boast of English-speaking peoples, and particularly 
of Americans. 

Those in authority in government assume today that a 
part is greater than the whole, that some few men can better 
direct the affairs of the whole people than can the whole 


’ 


people. They assume that the lessons of history are meaning- 
less or else misleading. They are convinced that initiative is 
vicious, except when exhibited by an elected officer or an 
appointed bureaucrat. 

They affirm day by day that the very idea of local self- 
government, whether in public or private affairs was wrong. 
They affirm that organization should be from the top down 
and not from the bottom up. They believe that nothing can 
be too big or too powerful provided it be conceived and con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, but that otherwise size 
is vicious, growth must be prevented. Today they are trying 
to do two things. They are trying to restore industry, to get 
business functioning normally and employing the usual per- 
centage of the people and at the same time they are trying 
to bring about what they call reforms. 

They are demanding that business exhibit confidence in 
the future, assume further obligations, employ more men, 
and so “relieve” the Federal Government. At the same time 
they are adding to the numbers on the public payroll, wrap- 
ping more and more red tape about industry, demanding 
more and more that it be guided not by trained manage- 
ment, but by public officials. 


CONCENTRATION OF Power ALWAYS DANGEROUS 


Experience demonstrated that in private life, as in public 
life, too great a concentration of power was dangerous to 
individual freedom of action, and consequently there were 
enacted laws imposing necessary regulations and restrictions 
upon large aggregations of capital. 

So far back as history records, those in control of govern- 
ment credited themselves with a superior wisdom and en- 
deavored to regulate the affairs of the people. The further 
back you go in history the greater this control, the greater 
“planned economy.” The history of the English-speaking 
peoples is the story of the fight to escape from this control 
and to render impossible its recurrence, to permit the indi- 
vidual the fullest possible freedom of action to develop him- 
self. Experience taught our ancestors that you could not 
have this independence if you had too great a concentration 
of powers in government. That is what brought about the 
division of the powers of government between the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial. That is what brought about 
the separation of church and state. 

Experience also taught our ancestors that effective or- 
ganization, organization which served the people and which 
did not dominate the people, had to come from the bottom 
up and not from the top down. That is what established our 
local governments, our State governments, and our Federal 
Government. The Federal Government did not set up the 
States, the counties, the cities, the towns; on the contrary, 
the people established these units, restricting and limiting the 
powers entrusted to them as they progressed, from the small- 
est to the largest, and leaving to the latter, or believing that 
they had left to the latter, only those matters of true national 
concern. 

Now, whatever we may think of all this, we cannot avoid 
recognizing that it worked better than any planned economy 
ever worked. It brought about a standard of living higher 
than had ever been known upon this earth before. It made 
possible to the common man comforts of life unknown to 
the rulers of kingdoms of but a few generations ago. 

If banking is to become a government monopoly let it be 
because we have determined that that is best for the country. 
Do not let it happen because we shut our eyes to the succes- 
sive steps taken by certain men in the government to bring 
about this result. Let us clearly recognize that just as State 
rights are being destroyed by encroachments of the Federal 
Government, by what amounts to coercion and by unjusti- 
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fiable gratuities, just so are the foundations of independent 
banking being sapped by the successive encroachments of 
government upon the functions of the banker and the in- 
creasing contro! by the Federal Government of the opera- 
tions of the banks. 

Let us not forget that when the borrower dictates the 
policies of the lender the business of the lender will be 
conducted in the interests of the borrower and not in the 
interest of the lender. 

We know that it is not too late to act. The power to 
shape our course, to put an end to the evils that beset us, 
still lies with the depositors of America. They are our finest 
citizens and constitute the strength and backbone of our 
country. Give them the facts, and you may trust to the 
soundness of their heads and hearts. 


The Good of 


SUBORDINATE OURSELVES TO 


Opportunity for unusual service comes only in great crises. 
Leadership at such times calls for both wisdom and courage. 
Not in our lifetime has there been such opportunity for ser- 
vice by us bankers as now exists. The danger is grave and 
imminent, yet the people can be trusted to act rightly in 
their own interests if we give them the facts. 

Let us not make it possible for history to record that in 
this supreme hour the bankers of America, out of silence 
induced by fear of reprisals, failed both their depositors and 
their country. When the future of the Nation and the 
welfare of its people are involved, mere party politics sink 
into insignificance. The issue is no longer one of mere par- 
tisanship, but of simple honesty and patriotism. 

The ballot box is the last best hope of our commonwealth. 
Use it to save what's left. 


Our Country 


THE NEEDS OF OUR SOCIETY 


By LOUIS JOHNSON, United States Secretary of Defense 


Delivered before a Joint Meeting of the American Bar Association and the Canadian Bar Association, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1950 


R. PRESIDENT, fellow-members of the American 
Bar Association and the President and our friends 
of the Canadian Bar Association: 

Tonight | am the Honorable Louis Johnson, the Secretary 
of Defense of the great United States Government. To- 
morrow I will become Louis Johnson, citizen, of Clarksburg, 
W. Va. ‘Tomorrow I complete another hitch of service to 
eur, country, and I go back home to resume my place with 
my family and with my community and, after a short rest, 
to take up the practice of law with you again. 

The job of Secretary of Defense I leave in the capable 
hands of our distinguished soldier-statesman, Gen. George 
C. Marshall. 

\ varied mixture of emotions encompass me as I bid fare- 
well to my office. ‘They are the kind of feelings that the 
veterans among you can appreciate and vicariously share 
with me. You know it makes very little difference whether 
the service of a man is that of a buck private or of a Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

When the time for separation arrives, it conjures up a 
wealth of memories, recollections not only of headaches and 
heartaches but of warm friendships, common sacrifices, and 
notable worthwhile experiences in the services of one’s own 
country. And as the days go by Mr. President, the spirit 
grows more mellow, and, in time, memories only of the 
compensations of service remain to be hallowed and treas 
ured. 

here have been many compensations gentlemen of the 
bar to my experiences as Secretary of Defense. 

President “Truman paid me a very high compliment in 
naming me of Detense and the selection 
in itself has been an honor that I shall always cherish. 

When the hurly-burly’s done and the battle is won I 
trust that the historian will find my record of performance 
creditable, my and faithful commensurate 
with the trust that was placed in me and in the best inter- 
ests of peace and our national defense. 
The job has other compensations. 


as his Secretary 


services honest 


I shall always remem- 
ber the many members of the house of Congress who, when 





it came to national defense, were able to forget all their 
differences and think and act only in terms of the common 
good. 

In the days ahead, I will recall with pride and pleasure 
my association with the uniformed leaders of our Armed 
Forces who are devoting their lives to the security of our 
country, and with their civilian chiefs who are making 
great personal sacrifices to .serve in the Department of 
Defense. 

As for my personal staff, no one could have had a more 
loyal, hard-working crew, and their devotion to the service 
and to me, personally, I shall never forget. 

But above all these compensations I find a greater reward 
in a better understanding and a fuller appreciation of the 
men in the ranks and their officers of the Army,, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Air Force. These men, gentlemen, 
guard the bastions of freedom all over the world. They 
hold at bay tonight the tide of aggression in Korea. 

1 am loath to make predictions, but I venture to say 
when all the facts become known as they are coming to be 
known about the stand of our heroic forces in Korea against 
insurmountable odds, their gallant fight will go down beside 
the most memorable battles in American history. They will 
make the school children of today and tomorrow recall 
their achievements in Korea with pride and with great honor. 

Gentlemen, “These are times that try men’s souls.” 

Today, as in 1776 when Thomas Paine first uttered these 
words in anguish, American troops are absorbing severe 
blows in battle and “sunshine patriots” raise their doubts 
and express their fears about the final outcome. 

As you know, it has always been that way in the early 
phases of all our wars. It was that way in the gloomy days 
of 1917. It was that way in the dark winter of 1942. 

In the early phase of battle the advantage is always with 
the aggressor. But always in American history we have 
overcome the effects of our early losses. We hold our ground 
firmly and in time mount a counter-attack successfully. In 
the end we always camé out victorious. That same tradition 
of victory, we are pledged now to maintain. 
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TRADITION SUSTAINED 


In driving toward victory we rose “triumphantly over 
our fears.’ We fought gallantly. We worked faithfully. 
We stood together unitedly. We lived up to our faith and 
to our tradition as a free people. 

Victory cannot come easy, for “tyranny like hell is not 
easily conquered; yet we have this consolation with us that 
the harder the conflict the more glorious the triumph.” 

We will win again. We will win because we know how 
to make sacrifices. 

We know how to work for the common good. We will 
win, gentlemen of the bar, because in our march to battle 
we will have the production line of skilled and devoted 
men and women, and on the firing line their sons, and their 
brothers, and their husbands, with an abiding faith in the 
American ideals of freedom and justice, and, if you please, 
a readiness to work for them, live for them and, if need be, 
die for them. 

We will win because in time of aggression we Americans 
know how to subordinate ourselves to the needs of our 
society, and to recognize that, in the final analysis, what 
may happen to any one of us in a fight for the protection 
of our ideals may not be very important. I learned that 
lesson very early in my career as a soldier. 

When I was working for a commission in the training 
camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., in the fall of 1917, 
we had an old Regular Army captain who, in his inimitable 
way, tried to impress all of us with the fact that we must 
be ready, if need be, to sacrifice ourselves to gain a more 
important end. 

He told us that our platoon would have to seize and 
hold ground and as infantry officers many of us would be- 
come expendable. He read us statistics to show that infantry 
lieutenants become casualties within a week and that cap- 
tains rarely last a month. 

Nevertheless, none of us was deterred in his efforts to 
qualify for the honor to lead Americans in battle against 
the enemies of our country. 

A good soldier must be prepared always to make the 
sacrifice for the good of his squad, or his platoon, or his 
company; and in the final analysis for the good of his 
country. 

That goes, gentlemen of the bar, not only for a buck 
private and a second lieutenant, and a captain. It goes for 
a Secretary of Defense as well. 

The good of our country demands, not only that we 
fight bravely, produce fully, and sacrifice whole-heartedly, 
but also that we think clearly. It demands that you of the 
bar have a particular responsibility that we Americans not 
only think clearly but that we analyze our situation care- 
fully and face our facts resolutely. 

In Korea we are engaged, with a number of other United 
Nations, in a counter-attack against aggression. 

The South Koreans were attacked because the power 
behind North Korea gambled on their inability to resist and 
the unreadiness or of the willingness of the United States 
and the United Nations to come to their aid. 

He miscalculated. He did not realize that there was a 
limit to the patience of the American people. He did not 
appreciate their readiness and their willingness to risk their 
lives and their fortunes to resist aggression. 

The Commander in Chief, as soon as the news of the 
invasion was conveyed to him, personally decided to go to 
the United Nations, and pledge the arms of the United 
States. All America applauded this leadership. 

We went to the aid of South Korea promptly. 

Together with other forces of the United Nations we 





have held a bridgehead against terrific odds. For many 
bloody weeks we sustained the terrific blows of our enemies 
and tonight we are on the glorious offensive. 

The united and unified forces of Amercia—our Army, our 
Navy, our Marine Corps, and our Air Force—working to- 
gether, if you please, as a perfect team and combined with 
other United Nations forces, have established tonight a 
strong bridgehead behind the North Korean lines. 

Today we are successfully exploiting the fruits of a master 
strategic stroke, brilliantly conceived and directed by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 


PossiBLe “WATERLOO” 


Korea may yet prove to be the aggressor’s Waterloo. His 
action has already spurred the United States toward greater 
mobilization of men and production of munitions. His attack 
already has hastened the evolution of the peaceful North 
Atlantic community into a firm protective alliance. 

We have every hope that the results in Korea will con- 
vince the Soviet satellites throughout the world that there 
is no glory in dying for Russian imperialism, and will prove 
to the Kremlin itself that the United Nations will, and can 
protect the peace. 

We trust that the demand for another or other counter- 
attacks by ourselves and our friends will not arise again 
because those who perpetrate aggressive attack will find that 
retribution will be certain, powertul and effective. 

The most effective way to avoid the necessity of any 
future counter-attack will be to discourage successfully the 
initial attack. It is our duty in America, and in Canada, 
and in this hemisphere, to remain strong, so strong ourselves 
and so strong among our Allies as to compel aggressors to 
stop, look, and listen before taking the initial drastic step. 

That kind of preparedness calls for mobilization of men 
and munitions on a scale unprecedented in American history 
short of all-out war. 

It means heavy expenditures and onerous taxes to meet 
the costs of defense. It will mean a heavy financial strain 
on our economy. The taxation and the military service we 
must now bear to meet the present emergency may become 
a permanent and fixed cost on the price of freedom. 

But however costly, strenuous, and tiring this constant 
struggle may become this much we must prudently keep 
before us always: Years and years of preparedness to avoid 
war, if successful, are vastly preferable to a single year of 
unlimited war, its casualties, its sacrifices, and its risks of 
defeat. 

In time of all-out war there is no limit to what a nation 
would spend for its preservation. 

I would like to talk to you seriously about this period of 
half-peace, half-war which has been running on now for 
five years with no complete cessation of hostilities in sight 
we must set a goal of adequate preparedness within certain 
limited funds. 

The formula of adequate preparedness within limited 
funds I have wrestled with, gentlemen, for the past eighteen 
months and my successor will have to do likewise. It is an 
inexact formula, incapable of mathematical computation, 
subject to constant fluctuation and never wholly satisfactory 
to anyone. . . 


Yet we must have such a formula and we must try to 
apply it successfully. 

But if the United States is to maintain a militarv force 
that will reconcile its defensive needs for today and to- 
morrow it must assume a position it can support and con- 
tinue to support indefinitely. Our goal has been and must 
be adequate defense. 
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If we overexpand our military buildup, we shall saddle 
ourselves with an effort larger than we can endure with 
patience and forebearance in the struggle that may still lie 
ahead. Overexpansion would satisfy our enemies and im- 
poverish us and our friends. It would tax the vitality of 
our economy when that vitality may be needed most. 

Though the issue has become one of what is needed for 
defense rather than what we can afford, I beg of you, gentle- 
men of the bar, never to forget in the days ahead that in the 
final analysis the health of the economy of America is one 
of the primary military assets of all the free world. 

To help the Atlantic pact nations of Western Europe 
defend the free world in company with us we are under- 
writing the rudimentary costs of our united rearmament 
effort. We have the means to underwrite these preliminary 
costs but we cannot permanently endow the security of the 
non-Soviet world with our treasures, or with our lives. 

While the American people will generally and generously 
support those free nations that share their resources in the 
common defense, they will not, I believe, shop in the market 
for mercenaries whose pledge and will to resist can only be 
purchased by American dollars. I am confident that our 
friends in Europe will demonstrate their good faith in the 
future of freedom by making efforts proportionate to our 
own. 

No free nation can claim the moral right to link its 
defenses with those of the free world, including America, 
without itself sacrificing to its own limit. People who 
merit the freedom they purport to prize must spend as freely 
and as painfully as we must in this effort to preserve the 
peace. 

The will to resist will become manifest not only in the 
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adequacy of our arms, but in the resolution of the men in 
whose hands these arms will have to be placed. And with 
that resolution which is growing more determined every day, 
both with us and with our friends, I trust that the Korean 

mpaign will be successfully won and the danger of the 
wider conflagration that we all dreaded will be finally 
averted. 

Superiority in arms, even if we are fully successful in 
equipping and training ourselves and our partners, is the 
most certain way to deter aggression, but other steps, too, 
must be taken to guarantee peace. 

We must eliminate the war-breeding germs which en- 
courage the aggressor. We must banish the squalor, and 
the filth, and the poverty in which communism is spawned 
and thrives. We must work for a better world. We must 


‘be just. We must be honest. 


We must build and the lawyers must take the lead of a 
bold resolution in a free world with faith in its freedom and 
bulwark that faith with achievement in the human progress 
of all free men. 

Not until freedom brings relief from the drudgery of 
ignorance and poverty will men cherish it in their hearts 
and defend it loyally with their lives. I submit to you that 
no more formidable a task has ever confronted the American 
people than to make a freer and a better world. No more 
fearful a judgment has ever awaited them should they fail. 
Defeat in this struggle for freedom of the mind can be 
less final than defeat in war. 

The Communists have developed a fanatic militancy for 
their cause and they have subverted it to achieve global 
power. 

It’s now up to the free world to sustain for this genera- 
tion and for those that follow a high quality of resolution 
not only to stop communism in its tracks and to beat it 
back but to inspire in all peoples everywhere the doctrine of 
freedom and the inalienable rights so clearly stated in our 
Declaration of Independence. 

We and our Allies in the United Nations are showing the 
quality of our courage and our determination in the rice 
fields of South Korea. In that spirit we must mobilize our 
forces for a lifetime guarantee against aggression. 

There are a number of delicate problems in connection 
with our national defense that will confront the American 
people in the months ahead. 


CooPERATION OF PUBLIC 


I bespeak your help and your cooperation for those who 
will now have the responsibility to acquaint you with them 
and to find solutions for them. I’ve had a number of tough 
ones in my own administration which I tried to solve to the 
best of my ability. How well we succeeded the historian will 
have to decide. 

I have used, gentlemen, my best judgment, and, in my 
day-to-day activities, 1 have kept constantly in mind a quo- 
tation from Abraham Lincoln. I have framed this quotation 
and posted it conspicuously before me, and every visitor to 
my office. Through this eighteen months I’ve seen it every 
day. I’ve read it several times a day. It has guided me in 
the performance of my duty. 

I bequeath it to my successor and to all conscientious pub- 
lic servants. This is how it reads: 

“I do the best I know how, the very best I can and I 
mean to keep on doing so until the end. If the end brings 
me out all right what is said against me won’t amount to 
anything ; if it brings me out wrong, all the angels swearing 
that 1 was right would have made no difference.” 

God bless your America, God bless my America. 
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